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SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 


1912. 





PRICE 


THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





No. 4401. 





Mss FLORENCE PERTZ’S HISTORICAL 
TINEES OF OLD MOUSI 


AT procs ARCH powamad w. 


Assisted by Miss Mary Carmichael, Madame Hariet Solly, 
Mrs. Frederic Keel, and other Artists. 
uctory Lectures by Miss FLORENCE PERTZ, followed hy 
yard ‘and pg ae "niustrations. —Old English: MONDAY, 
oy ll Italian, SATURDAY, March 16; Old German, 
THORSDAY, March 21, at 015 rw 
hee and 2s. 6d.; Serial Tickets 15s., at Marble Arch a. 
and Keith Prowse. 








Exhibitions. 


Roxat ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1912 
REORIVING DAYS. 


WATER te ently Pastels, 1 Miniatures, Black and White Dremiees, 
| Drawings, FRIDAY, March 29. 
OIL PAINTINGS, enema. March 30, and MONDAY, April 1. 
S0ULPTURE, TUESDAY, April 2. 
Forms aud Labels can be procured (during the month of March 
oe emg by post must be accompanied 


All Works must be delivered at the Burlington Gard Ent 





Situatrons Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ARABIC. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT ot on MONDAY, April 15, 1912, or 
some maieoguent t day, yp the appointment of a LECTURER 
ON ARAB The duties of the L Lecturer will cousist mainly in giving 
Courses of pee in Classical Arabic, = teachiag to extend 
over tne three terme of the Academical y e may also he 
required to give instruction in one or pr ay of the Dialects of the 
Modern ane So ag Salary 2501. perannum. Tenure five years, 
which may be r 

Each applicant ‘should lodge with the wudersiqned, not later then 
SATURDAY, April 6, 1912, twenty copies of his application, and 
twenty copies ot ce testimonials he may desire to present. Une copy 


of the application ae e ae 
YLOR, Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinvareh, February 23, 1912. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








jee COUNTY OF LONDON. 


e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites spplications fo ae the 
me. 8. of ASSISTANT MISTRESR to teach Fi h and 
Proagnest the School at the COUNTY 8 SEOONDARY BOR, 
ELTHAM. Salary 120i. riding Co 3. by yearly increments of 10/., 

Council’s scale for Assistant Mistresses in 





UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
in Histo, are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
Malton 16 by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 





None will be received at the Piccadilly Entrance. 
Hours for the reception of Works, 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 





ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Works by preg MASTERS and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 
ABBEY, R.A. m from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 1s. Cata- 
logue, 1s. Seaton cket 5s. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDOR®S’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lrp 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting a and Temporary — tance to principals and 

stants e: as vendors ot Newspa: 

MEMBERS IP.—Every Man or eenan throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ il havi nom Retailer, Employer, or 

ployed, is entitled to a Member of this mainten, and 
om its benefits, upon apaaeten 1 of Five Shillings — \y. or Three 
for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspay and such Members who thus contribute secure paoay 
of consideratio: n in the event of their needing aid from the Institution 
ot SENSIONS. Tne Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
2. the Women 20/. per annum eac 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 


The principal features of the Rules Steep me to all Pensions 
are, that each didate shall have mn (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-tive years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


east ten years. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Gdurational. 
SHERBORNE Ss HOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 

Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JOLY 16 and following 
vé.—Further information can be obteined from THE HEAD 
A&TER, School House, Sherburne, Durset. 





LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
OPSHIR 
A GOOD EDUCATION fee sre Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE Ov8T. 
College Fees. 391. per annum. 
Illustrated 1 Prospectus from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tem: worth.. — 
Training fox Sone or Colonies. College Far 

Science, Smiths’ Wi k, Carpent: wey and Shootin f tet Tsai 
‘open-air life for delicate Boys. ‘Charg 








Maraue AUBERT’S AGENCY Bat. 1880). 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. Basie and 
coin Governesses, Lady Professors Chape: 

lions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced f be Heme’ a a —y "abeied. 
with ‘fall information, gratis 
on application (personal = . letter), stating requirements, VU: 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10- 1. 1827 City. 








QTAMMERERS sn end all interested in the subject 

AMER ING! {ts "TREATMENT, and REMINIS 

SeNGEs ove STAMMEKER, post free.—B. pea ASLEY, Dept. P., 
“Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
February 7, 1912. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the Training of 
Men Teachers for Elementary and Secondary Schools, rendered vacant 
by the appointment of Mr. Caleb Kees, M.A., to a post under the 
Board ot ducation. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the potesane’, to 
whom applications. with testimonials (which need not be printed), 
must be sent on or before TUESDAY, March 12, 1912 

PERCY E. WATKINS Registrar. 

February 13, 1912. 


ac th the t nm 
Secondary Schools. Candidates must have passed a Final Honours 
Examination for a Degree held by a nronansnes University, and must 
have had experience of Class comical & yy modern meth 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained with par- 
ticulars of the appointment. by sen a stamped oe 
envelope to THE BUUCATICE one CER. London ——~. Couvei 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
he returt.ed by 11 a.m on FRIDAY, March 15, 1912. Every communi- 
cation must be marked “ H.4” on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either yen A or indirectly, ain be held to be a dis- 
qualific — for or eppatanent 

MME, Clerk of the lignan County Council. 

Raueation Omeze, Victoria Embankment, W.C 

February 23, 1912. 


Lpaparlan REQUIRED for WEST- END 
CLUB. Knowledge of Scientific Literature desirable. State 
age, experience, and salary required. — Write W. 9055, May & 
Williams, Piccadilly, W. 


ARIS.—ASSISTANT REQUIRED by 

FRENCH FIRM of BOOKSELLERS in leading Paris 

thorou: tare, to take charge of English section. Must be well versed 

in Englis' h Literature and be able to speak French fluently.—State 

age, penns hrs img and salary required to Box 1856, Athenzeum Press, 
13, Bream’ 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








QTAVELE Y NETHERTHORPE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER WANTED for the above Secondary School. 
oe 3001. per annum, with House. Age limit 40. Applicants 
ne. geacunsee of a University of the a Kingdom, or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 
of Education. 
wo ke to G. H. BARLOW, 
Chesterfield. 


QGity OF WORCESTER. 


The secs. EDUCATION COMMITTEE require the services 
of a HEAD MASTER of the SCIENCK AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, to a... his duties on AUGUST 1, 19 

Candidates must be Graduates of some Rrctonvad ~ of the United 
Kingdom, or possess equivalent qualifications, and have had experi- 
ence of work in a Science and Technical School. 

Salary 250/., rising by annual increments of 251., if approved by the 
Education Committee, to a maximum of 3001. per ‘annum. The Head 
Master will be expected to devote his whole time to the duties of his 


Sycamore House, Staveley, 








office. 
Applications. stating age, qualifications, experience, &c., accom 
ny recent testimonials, to be sent in on or before 
ARCH 0,1 
THOS, DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 
Victoria Institute, Worcester. 





URREY COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
RICHMOND TOWN COUNCIL. 
HEAD MASTER, BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Applications are invited for the t of HEAD MASTER at the 
COUNTY SCHOOL F death Ys, KEW W ROAD, RICHMOND, which 


eath 

The School, opened in has accommodation for some 224 Day 
Pupils, there being At, mn Pupils now in attendance, and it is 

ished with the most modern equipment. 

Candidates must have Graduated with Honours at a University of 
the United Kingdom, should be between the ages of 28 and 40, must 
have had a vious 1 rience in snshin in a Public or Public 
Secondary must be pre’ to undergo a Medical 
teoondary, eh to “by satisfaction of the Ne Richmond Education Com- 
ittee. 


mi 

The didat inted will be requi 
to the duties of the office. 

e Salary will be 4001. per annum, with annual increments of 
201., subject to satisfactory service, to » maximnm of 5001, pl 
Capitation Fees, which on the present number of Pupils will amount 
to about 40l. per annum. 

Forms of Rpplieation and further particulars and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned to whom 
ee a be sent so as to reach him not later than 

Canvassing will disqualify. 





l to give his whole time 


HENRY SAGAR, 
Clerk to the Richmond Education Committee. 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, March 2, 1912. 


M ETHO DIST COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


Fg nc nertnaeetnen are ng for Pray post of HEAD MASTER, which is 
abou! 
idates must be be ‘University Graduates of icipation who have 
of p 1 School wor 


and administraticn, 
and who are not more than 45 years of age 
jons are not limited to roembera phe the Methodist Church. 
will enter upon his duties 














in the first ce of September, 1912. 
Information as to salary, duties, &c., may be obtained on application 
to THE REGISTRAR at the College. 
with ies of testimonials, must be 








Ap references and copi 
lodged with THE te eieles Hy or before MARCH 21, 1912. 
Canvassing will be 








Situations Wanted. 
R. W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. F.L.S., 


Lecturer and Instructor on Nature 5S e Oambr’ 
shire County Council, is OPEN FOR RE- EN AGEMENT anier 
auspices of any other Council, College, School, or Educational I 
tution, either for special Course or per i , An 
Term, 1912. Full particulars as to credentials and terms on applica- 
tion.—Address Verulam, Icknield Way, Letchworth, Herta. 








XFORD M. -A., with a unique experience of 

i tical Literature, desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT with a PUBLISHING HOUSE where a Goreng knowledgc 
of Theoretical and Practical Science, Mathematics, and Press-work 


is required. 
TO AUTHORS. 


Mathematical and Scientific MSS. Typed, Prepared for Printer. 
Proofs Revised and seen through Press; indemee , Complies &ec. 
Box 1852, Atheneum : Press, 13, Bream'’s Buildings, K. 











Miscellaneous. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, and Bpanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. 
CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch Bnd. x. Telophome 
93 Hornsey. 


LJTEBARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere 











testimonials. —A. B., Box 1062, "‘Athenssam Press, mis, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
IGHEST - CLASS LITERARY FRENCH 


CONFERSATIONS, Elocution, Parisian Author and 
Lecturer. Legal, Literary, Theatrical, p..| Aroecanrl Tranela- 
| ag a revised or prepared.—YANN BUNNY, 33, Torrington 
Hquare, 


OR SALE, with Author's » Rights. —COMPLETE 
MANUSORIPT of important WORK on HISTORICAL and 
ARCH SOLOGICAL SURJKOT (Paris) niqnest interest, by dlistin- 
guished French Author.—-YANN SUNNY, 33, ington Square, W.C. 


yo PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND 
OTHERS.—TO BE LET, an extensive RLOCK OP BUILDINGS, 
Nos 6, 7, and 8, Bread Street Hill, Queen Victoria Street, containing 
Ground Floors, Basement, Four light Upper Floors, supplied with 
©.C. requirements, with Yard, Gateway Entrance, &., in_ sil an 
area of about 32.500 ft. euper.—For terms of rental apply’ to Mesere. 
JONES, LANG & Co., 3, King Street, Cheapside, B.C. 


QPRY DONCOTE, _ 











BROADCLYST. 


E LET, at once. OUUNTRY ERD ECR, unfarniehed, 
standing in its own well-timbered, bol 
containing Ald. 172, in an elevated 
e drives (with oy entrance tot 

ortable front hall, 3 double 
rooms, 5 single rooms and bath room, 6 





Southernhay, Exe 








242 
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er gy ga a ea 














Type-Wiriters, &e. 
THE 


ENTRAL POSTGRADUATE INSTITUTE, 
and 64, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Telephone—1519 aa 
Literary and Research Work of all kinds undertaken. Medical, 
pete echnical py = 7 , into the 
uaranteed. Mae pi Bese ene Sm We 
the he best work at most moderate charges. 
of seqgnyemente to THE SECRETAR 
Tf you have any special work requiring rian, ont 
accuracy apply above. 





7s fF BP BEF FB Ss. 
PLAYS and Mass. of aoe description. 
Carbon and other D Copies. 





MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1884. 





THE ATHENAUM 








Authors’ Agents. 


E [E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are greed & 

- and place M&S. for early peiatee, work of 
all ww dealt with by 0 place Authors’ ‘interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, lement's in, W.0. 





UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 

TOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVISE 

and ASSIST AUTHORS. Success secured.—EDITOR, care of 
Kudin’s, 199, Strand, W.0. 








No. 4401, Maxcu 2, 1912 











By order of R. C. LOWTHER GORDON, Ey. 


Berkeley Lodge, close to Gipey Hill station on the electrified 
service ( B. & S.C. Ry.). 


PRESLEY CARTER will SELL by 
AUCTION, at BERKELFY LODGE, 9). GIPSY TF 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, March 12 and 13 uext, commen: 
oe le 1 cn’, the pupemer quality © Old English Awe Cabinent 


te, Articles, ery c. na, 
lack Let ea | 


Prints t Boudoir Grand’ Piano by Goetze, iy een gh 
— er ks, Meyer's and Berwick’s British Birds, & 

ues may be had of the Auctioneer, A. PRESLEY Cc. 
4, Gua Road, Upper Norwood. ARTER, 





[THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
} The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. Mss. Dinca with | ublishers.—Terms and Testi- 

mouiuls on application to Mr. A. M. BUKGHEs, 34, Paternoster Kow. 








Printers. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 
to waeoetale the PRODUCTION of =. 
Hg RS, MAGAZINES, be., and will submit prices and speci 
A plant of pa and J ay pid 
Machine available. If Deceomy could introduce part ner rapld 
treet, Hatton Garden, E. 








By Order of the Executora of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH 
MOFFAT. 


92, PRINCE'S ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


On MONDAY and TUESDAY, March 11 and 12, 
commencing at 11 o'clock. 


*HOMAS WHITEHEAD & SONS are in- 
ucted to SELL by AUCTION th lent HO 
FURNITURE, “ncluding the valuable ‘Dising room, — 
pecially made to order from fine old oak from an ancient church. 


On view Saturday, March 9 next, from 10 to 4 o'clock, and on the 
morning of sale. Catalogues may be had two ree rior = the sone 
at the Residence, or at THUMAS WHIT HkaD 
Auction Salerooms and Office, 67, Hanover Berecte 





['YPE- “WRITING. ies ae Fe Clear, Expeditious. 
All deat r 1,000 words. Excellent references. 
mre og D, York House, Osborne Road, 








TYEE WRITING of every “Tenfagees Be corefully 


t exeegted A home. Remington Petal, r 
ior. Du; plicating and “4 Carabridse NaNeY 
McFARLANK, 11, Simei A Avenue, Wectclift, eves 


Fe etptne of ype" TYPIST undertakes all de- 





scriptions of Tyee-writing ais Dramatic Work). Good 
icating.—For terms an er particulars apply ok J. 0. 
ED AERDs, 39, Cowley bination, Cowley Koad, Brixton, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING nbc expert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 words. Carbon —_ per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
18, Lanbill Road, Maida 
MSS.,0 OF ALL KINDS, 9d. orn jut 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References powell: nown Authors,  Catent 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Ki 


Te -WRITING undiertehen by Woman Gradu- 
oe Cheestent Tripos, Girton Co! Cambridge ; Intermediate 
London). Research, Eo .eshorths ud. CAMB RIDGE 

TYPE. WRITING SSEEUE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 2308 City 











AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, FLAYS, 


ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN pM complete xccuracy, 
1,000 pone weet. Clear Carbon Ln eg to well 


known Writers.—M. STUART, “Allendale, °. Kymberiey Road, Harro' 


Catalogues. 
Books AT REDUCED PRICES. 
GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST 


OF SELECTED REMAINDERS. 
NOW READY, gratis and post free. 


WM. GLASBIER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
263, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 


ATALOGUE OF TOPOGRAPHY OF GREAT 











BRITAIN AND IRELAND, Books, En and Drawi 
incl County Histories, Local Books, Views  eaketches, Water. 
Oolour wings, fe. with a la Collection lati to LONDON. 
si ema, Post tres jestion, of JAMES RIMELL & BON, 


, W. 
Books and Bageevings of all kinds bought or exchanged. 


ATALOGUE No. 56 56.— Drawings, Engravings, 
Wales = Hogarth—Lucas' saat gH yt fror Oonute Constable ieechines 
ty Sospasl Palaser ond 5 Hinden Works by Soha gone Bate. n, Post 

ree, Sixpence. — D, 2, Church Terrace, mond, 8 


Bo stoK on —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
Poles oat sera ae fer CATALOGU, ia aspecial 
feature of exch ex Books for 


wEDW. SAKE ‘Ss af tt ham. 
pe der A flora, 500 Hanen. ¢ 6 vols., 388. on 
. 1907, 2 vols. 11.—Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 78. 


weces BBO &, 
itrand, London, W. 


DEALERS IN RARK AND vALBARER BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 

Telephone." Gerrard 4008" 


B 38 














T R AM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and 4 PUBLISHER, 
Ly - . 
A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare 


ce in ~ terat 
including Poetry and'the Drama-“Shakespen : ne iret a tone t | 
uthors—Manuscripts— ee 'ALOG 
free on application. 





REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS at 
ab ite tray oi Monthly CATALOGUES free. Foreign 


ham Place, W. 


History, Memoirs, Travel. &c. Moderate terms. 
LE & CU., Lav., Foreign Booksellers, 2, Lang- 





A TRANG Prine PRESS. —JOHN _EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenew 
erent BMIT Esti Aris for ait nds bs: BO, eNews 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Building;, Chancery 








Bookbinding. 


LFRED ve SAUTY, BOOKBINDER. 
A SELRIMON OF FIRST EDITIONS IN 
CHOICE BINDINGS ALWAYS ON VIEW 
SOUND CUNSTRUCTION AND MAT 
30, GLEBE PLACK, CHELSKA, 8.W. 








Sales by Auction. 


The Library of the late BE. W. LINGING, Esq., removed 
from Alleyn Park, Dulwich, by order of the Executors. 


Mrvers HODGSON & CO. i. | SELL by 
AvoRwn at their Rooms, 115, Iane, W.C., on 
Y, March 6, and Two pollowing D Days, atl <clock the 
aan pT TBRARY and other Properties, 3 ee Marten’s Coloured 
Costume of the British ckhermann, 
1849-58—Solvyns’ Coloured Etchings 1790--Hooker and 


-< ph of the 
Biltlon, 4 aL" 








1861-70, Bing’s 

Greate Bri! Ma 1611-76, er al , * 
Johnson's English Di Edition, 2 vols., 1755—Bu fe 
Arabian Nights, nal ition, 16 vols., 1 on Society's 
Decameron, 3 vols., . 6 vols., and her 15 a 


lish Seakerpenre. 
9 vols. Moire. (Euvres, Le ‘Bret 6 vols, 1773-—Hobbes bes’ Works, by 
Molesworth, 16 —Fraser’s Golden Bough, 3 vols. a c) History, 
Illustrated Edition, 4 vols.—and other Standard Works— 
Road Books, 12 vols.—Modern Selentine, Books. 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 





Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


hers—ENGRAVINGS the Property of Mrs. CULTART, of Wood- 
Tei Pishenhead, ond rom another Collection, comprising Engrav- 
er 








ing Collection Kte 
COuLRE Naat’ Axel Had ay & as by Old Masters—E; vi 
e! a iD) asters—En; 
¢< Durer— — ng. Hcenes (some in Col Collection of 


Beuwings by . Prout of Scenes in Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and W: 
» AP Catalogues may be had. 








Magazines, Ke. 
[HE NINTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
A . 
HOLDING A NATION TO RANSOM. By Harold Cox. 
ENGLAND'S ECONOMIC POSITION AND HER FINANCIAL 
——— WITH SOCUTLAND AND IRELAND. By Edgar 


THE NAVAL CASE FOR RATIFYING THE DECLARATION OF 
LONDON. By Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, K.C.B. K.C.M.G. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE CATHOLIC LAITY. By W.8. 
LA CITTA ETERNA: A REMINISCENCE OF THE ‘SEV. 
By Lady Paget. — 
A “LITTLER” England? By L. @. Chiozza Money, M.P. 
THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. By Sir Harr . Johnstor 
G.0.M.G. K.C.B. dices . = ee 
By Prince 


THE FUTURE OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rer. 
E. G. Selwyn, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


“a eee.” AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 
Kropotkin. “ 


“ UGLIN 
By D. #8. 

WANTED: A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 

pgsto! 
ous © PUBLIC somone gue THEIR INFLUENCES. By Sir 
y Lagden, K.C. 

aa... Peau OF mney aenuene. By the Hon. Mrs. Wilson. 

ENGLIFH RADICALS AND FOREIGN POLITICS. By D. C. 
Lathbury. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. » 

Charles KB. Mallet, late Financial Secretary to the War Office 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lap., 5, New Street Square. 


By Gertrude 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 1, contains :— 
THE OLD TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER (ill . 
Pe a ar 
if 
5 4y dy E (Architectural 
THE ARCAITROTUR AM FORD (with Illustrations 


n 
E OF 8T 
sae it Pee ee ho ay FOR 1 
MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED RY IEW OF CIVIC 


D IGN :— 
RAlires TOW x PLANNING COMPETITION. 
aan o ITY DEV et PLAN 
THE IMPROVEMENT F LONDON. 

THE BUILDING TRAD 

TRADE UNIONS AND ‘THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
»0! ASTE LDERS’ ASSOCIATION DINNER 
PROVIDENT Seb on wom oF el FOREMEN 
CLER KS 0 WORKS’ DIN 


TON 
EAST SUSSEX HOSPITAL, HASTINGS, COMPETITION: 
SECOND AND THIRD PREMIATED DESIGNS. 
THE B.1.B.A. ARTHUR CATES PRIZE DRAWING, &. 
At Office as above (4d. by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 








Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


MP mari SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pa SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
.C., on THURSDA AX March 1 14, ane ¢ Dotlowiag, ina 


wer RUTOGRA PH 

pOOUM EN ‘4, including Letters of Charles T. Charles Il, Burns, 
Thackeray, ke, the Property of J. K. HATES, Kseq —the wo. last 
letters known ithe very number of Letters 
addressed to the Right Hon. Croker, by his most celebrated 
item) les-a of fine Letters H Walpole to 
Hanna | ary dk in Bound Velonee relating to Napoleon 
——m a Leti B. Shelle: — — 


letters from ‘shelley and W. Godwin. the 
GENTLEMAN und Letters yacht Franklin, Garrick ©. J. Fou, 
Nelson, Disraeli, Dickens, Wagner, George Meredith, &c. 


scpneanabeabanena. Catalogues may be had. 





——> CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

at they will hold the following 

pmo favor Het thelr G Great Roome, Kin; oar, St. James's 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock p 


pm TUESDAY, March 5, and Three Following 
Days, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for ‘VANITY FAIR’ CARTOONS. 

On FRIDAY, March 8, the COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN of the late GEORGE "BANBURY, Esq 

On SATURDAY, March 9, the COLLECTION 
of MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late EDWARD 
ATKINSON, Esq. 


’ 





NEW WORK BY DR. JAMES LINDSAY. 
Just out, price 6s. net. 


EW ESSAYS: LITERARY AND PHILO- 
ey a By JAMES LINDSAY, D.D. M.A., &., Author 
of ‘Studies in European Philosophy,’ &c. 
“It contains results of a wide sweep of study, and bag work of the 
literary critic is constantly supported by the work of the philosophic 
thinker.”—Pxor. Dowpes. 


WM. BLACKWOUD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NOW READY. 
THE SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE OF THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS'7 DIRECTORY 

AND ADVERTISER'S GUIDE (with Map), 1912. 

616 pages. Price 2s. net ; post free, 2s. 6d. Foreign : post free, 3s. 3d. 
a standard guide to the newsparer press.” — Times. 

‘ed and Classified Moers of all Pavers in the Datted tinopem, 
rut ate of the jal Press and principal Foreign Countr:es. 
ise WT Stead, Important e Articles and 
MITCHELL & ©CO., Len. 

Mitchell House, 1 = 2, Suow Bill, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





(Magazines, &c., continued pp. 266, 267.) 
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Werner Laurie’s List 
ALONE IN WEST AFRICA. 


By MARY GAUNT, Author of ‘The Un- 
counted Cost.’ THIRD EDITION. 15s. 
net. 

‘“‘ The author recounts her experiences of travel 
up the Gambia, through Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
the Guinea Coast, French West Africa, the Gold 
Coast, German West Africa, Ashanti, and so 
forth. She writes with much charm, and displays 
to great advantage her keen observation and 
common sense.” —A theneum. 


WOMAN AND, CRIME. 
, H. L. ADAM. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


The work ‘gives a detailed account of the true 
part played by women in the crime of the world. 
he material is first hand, and includes many 
actual cases which the author personally investi- 
gated or was present at the trials. The author 
has had the assistance of Sir Edward Henry, Sir 
Melville MacNaughten, and Superintendent Frank 
Froest, of the Metropolitan Police. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Dr. MAX HERZ. Demy 8vo, with 81 
Illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


New Zealand is to most people still what it was 
to the learned world of geographers before the 
arrival of Cook on its fair shores—just a line on 
the map. ‘To turn this line into a picture full of 
buoyant life is the intention of this book. It 
gives New Zealand seen through the glasses of 
a surgeon who lived and worked for many years 
in ‘‘God’s own Country.” 


GREAT LOVE STORIES 


OF THE THEATRE. 
By CHARLES W. COLLINS. Fully illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

















HOUSE DECORATION SERIES. VOL. Il. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


AND INGLENOOKS. 
By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. Iilus- 
trated. 6s. net. 


TWO NEW ART BOOKS. 


THE CLASSIC POINT OF VIEW: 
A Critical Study of'Paintings. 
gas COX. 32 Illustrations. 6s. 
net. 


THE MIDSUMMER 7 
OF ITALIAN ART. 


A Comprehensive Account of the 
Great Italian Painters. 











STORIES IN GREY. 6s. 
BARRY PAIN. 


KENNEDY SQUARE. 6s. 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY. 6s. 
G. B. HOWARD. 


TORCHY. 46s. SEWELL FORD. 


A GIVER IN SECRET. 2s. net. 
THOMAS COBB. 


IN A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
2s. net. G. TRELAWNEY. 








WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 


Cambridge University Press 
Themis: a Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion 


By Jane Extten Harrison, Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.Litt. With an Excursus on the Ritual 
Forms preserved in Greek Tragedy. by Prof. GiLBERT Murray, and a chapter on the Origin 
of the Olympic games, by Mr. F. M. Cornrorp. With 152 illustrations. 

“The natural and necessary plot” of this book is the recently discovered Hymn of the 


Kouretes, a text which embodies the group-thinking or group-emotion towards life which the 


Demy 8vo author considers to underlie all primitive religious representations. Two ideas underlie the 
15s net whole argument of the book, viz :—(1) that the mystery-god and the Olympian express respec- 
tively, the one durée, life, and the other the action of i intelli e which reflects on 





and analyses life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, religion reflects collective feeling and 
collective thinking. 


The Heroic Age 
By H. Munro Cuapwick, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. With 3 maps. Cambridge 


Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 

The first part of this book deals with the early heroic poetry and traditions of the Teutonic 
peoples and the second part with Greek heroic poetry and traditions. In the third part 
Demy S8vo attention has been called to the existence of a number of striking characteristics common to 
12s net the two groups of poems, the author's conclusion being that the resemblances are due 
ee pe in the ages to which they relate. ‘The comparative study of 
eroic poetry therefore involves the ——- study of ‘ Heroic Ages’; and the problems 

ps 7 0 


hl 


which it presents are essentially p pology. 





Prehistoric Thessaly 
Being some account of recent excavations and explorations in North-Eastern Greece from Lake 
Kopais to the borders of Macedonia. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and M. 8. THompson, B.A., Craven Fellow in the University of Oxford. With 


6 coloured plates and 15] illustrations in the text. 
The present work is an attempt to collect in a convenient form all the archaeological 
evidence as yet available for the prehistoric period in North-Eastern Greece. The first ten 


Medium 4to chapters are purely descriptive and contain full accounts of the authors’ own excavations with 
18s net a summary of the discoveries of others. Other chapters deal with Architecture, Connections 
pe the South, weet, and North, Chronology, The Prehistoric History of North-Eastern Greece, 

and Ethnological ale 





Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum 


Volume I. Archaic Sculpture. By Guy Dickins, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s 


College, Oxford. 

The present volume is the first of a Catalogue of the objects contained in the Museum 
on the Athenian ——— a work undertaken by the British School of Archaeology at Athens 
at the request of the Greek Archaeological Authorities. This volume deals with the Sculp- 
tures of the period preceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.C., at present contained in the 
first seven rooms of the museum. The work will be completed by a second volume dealing 
with the rest of the sculpture, the terra-cottas, and the architectural fragments. 


An English-Greek Lexicon 


By G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
A light, handy volume which contains besides the lexicon an introduction with a series of 


Crown 8vo 
10s 6d net 





notes on Prose and Verse vocabulary, the Greek of Herodotus, The dialect of Tragedy, The 
Feap 4to importance of Ari. anes for Greek lexicography, Thucydides, The Attic Orators, Plato, 
7s 6d net Xenophon a bad authority for Attic, The new Hellenica, Development in the Greek la 


muguaye 
Ornate equivalents, The Athenian ideal illustrated by the vocabulary, Quantity. In the lexicon 
itself a distinction is made between words suitable for Prose and those suitable for Verse. 


Primitive Christian Eschatology 
By E. C. Dewick, M.A., Tutor and Dean of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. The Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1908. 
An endeavour to ascertain the contents and significance of the primitive Christian Doc- 
trine of the Last Things. The historical preparation for Christian eschatology is traced in the 
Demy 8vo fapree tr yoy development of doctrine, both among Jews and Gentiles. Our Lord’s teaching 
10s 6d net 8 studied in close relation to the bac’ nd of contemporary beliefs, and special attention 
is given to the ‘ Eschatology Theory’ of Schweitzer. The remainder of the book deals with 
the eschatology of the primitive church, as reflected in the Christian literature of the first and 
second centuries, A.D. 


The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent 
Research (1550-1641) 


By CHAMPLIN BurraGE, Hon. M.A. (Brown University), B.Litt.(Oxon). In two volumes. 
With 10 plates. Volume I. History and Criticism. Volume II. Illustrative Documents. 

“ A complete and systematic inquiry into the development, tendencies, status, and in- 

fluence of early English Dissent. Recourse to documents hitherto practically inaccessible 

Demy 8vo renders the facts brought to light in these volumes more of the nature of discoveries than of a 

20s net fabric whose threads had previously been disconn and unwoven. The author's achieve- 


ment is likely, not only to stimulate research, but also to revise prevalent impressions.” 
Atheneum 


The Journal of George Fox 
Edited from the MSS. by Norman Penney, F.8.A. With an introduction by T. Epwunp 
Harvey, M.A. In two volumes. With two portraits and three facsimiles. 
** We find it impossible to indicate a tithe of what there is of interest, both for history 
and character, now for the first time brought to the light. High praise is due to the 8 ics 
Royal Svo of the Cambridge University Press not only for their enterprise in producing this au tative 
21s net edition, but also for the beautiful setting and form of the work. As to Mr. Penney’s labours, 
we can truthfully say that outside c cal scholarship we have hardly met such learned 
faultless editing.” —Atheneeum 


A History of the American Bar 


By Cuartes WarkEN, of the Boston Bar. 
This book is an historical sketch for those who wish to know something about the men 
who have composed the American Bar of the past, and about the influences which 
Demy 8vo the great American lawyers. Part One is dev to showing the conditions in each of 
16s net the various American Colonies during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and to 
the Revolutionary War, and Part ‘© portrays the growth of the American Bar from the 
foundation of the United States Supreme Court to the opening of the Civil War. 


Fetter Lane 


London Cambridge University Press 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Ruins of 
Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous IIlustrations, Colour Plates, 
Panoramas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 





Formal Logic: a Scientific 


and Social Problem. By 
F. C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sce., 
Author of ‘ Riddles of the Sphinx: a 
Study in the Philosophy of Humanism,’ 
‘Humanism: Philosophical Essays and 
Studies in Humanism.’ 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Principle of Indivi- 


duality and Value. THE 


GIFFORD LECTURES for 1911, 
delivered in Edinburgh University. By 
BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D. 
D.C.L. 8vo, 108. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ We await with keen 
interest the second course, in which Mr. 
Bosanquet promises to apply the principles 
which he here so brilliantly unfolds to human 
value and destiny.” 


A Critical Exposition of 
Bergson’s Philosophy. By 


J. M’7VKELLAR STEWART, B.A. D.Ph. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Common Land and Enclo- 

sure. By E.C. K. GONNER, Professor 
of Economic Science in the University 
. Liverpool. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
128, net. 


An Introduction to the 


Study of Prices, with speciat 
Reference to the History of the 
19th Century. By WALTER T. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





LIBRARY OP ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
NEW VOLUME. 
The Political Economy of 
Art: Unto this Last — Sesame and 


Lilies — The Crown of Wild Olive. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* Other volumes of the Series can be had 
in uniform binding with this volume. 





NEW NOVELS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: Epi- 
sodes in the Life of a Knight and 
Jester at the Court of Maximilian 
King of the Romans. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. 6z. 


The Victories of Olivia 
and other Stories. 3 EVELYN SHARP, 
Author of ‘The Youngest Girl in the 
School,’ &c. 6s. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ It is seldom indeed that 
we find a collection of stories so uniformly 


The Charwoman’s 


Daughter. By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Extra crown 8vo 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* A story of working-class life in Dublin. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., London. 


GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST. 


Size 63 in. by 4 in., pp. 160, with Index, half cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 1s. net; postage 2d. 


PICKWICKIAN WIT AND 
HUMOUR. 


Selected by PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Uniform with the above, pp. 142, ls, net; postage 2d, 


GEMS FROM BOSWELL. 


Being a Selection of the most effective Scenes 
and Characters in the Life of Johnson and the 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A. 
NEARLY READY. Size 6}in. by 4} in., pp. 112, cloth gilt, 
1s. net; postage 2d. 


PICKWICK RIDDLES 
AND PERPLEXITIES. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
FOR THE “SMART SET.” 
THE OPINION SHOP. 


Containing a large stock of opinion of all sizes 
and shapes suitable for of all classes. 
By HILDRIC DAVENPORT. 

Coloured Frontispiece and 10 line Illustrations b 
PENRHYN STANLAWS. Size 8} in. by 54in., clot 

gilt, gilt top, 38, 6d. net; postage 3d. 











THE MOST FUNNY BOOK FOR YEARS. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, 2s, 6d. net; postage 3d. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. 
With 7 Humorous Illustrations by F. STROTHMANN. 
Size 6} in. by 5) in., attractive binding, 2s. 6d. net ; 
postage 3d. 


Contents :—Racon, Adam, Paderewski, Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Morat, Ananias, Nero, Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, 
Pélissier,'J. M. Barrie, Robert Burns, Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry VIII., The Speaker of the House of Commons, &c. 

Bazaar.—*“ You can take the book up and laugh over it 
for five minutes, and then put it down with the certainty 
of laughing again whenever you may choose to open it. 
The verse is clever and whimsical.” 


GARDEN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

By MYRTA MARGARET HIGGINS. 


Size 7} in. by 5} in. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
FOR PLEASURE, HEALTH, AND 
EDUCATION. 


By HENRY G PARSONS, 
Director, School Gardens, N.Y. University. 
Size 7}in. by 5 in. With 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d 
*,* America is far ahead of us in teaching children the 
loveand art of gardening. These two volwmes are the best on 
the subject. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Paper, ls. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d, net ; postage, 2d. 


OUR IMMORTAL HERITAGE. 
An Estimate of Life and Death. 


By FREDK. CHARLES BAKER, 
Author of ‘The Meaning of Life.’ 


STORIES OF AUTHORS. 
By EDWIN WATTS CHUBB, 

Professor of English Literature in the Ohio University. 
16 Portraits, 384 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 

The purpose of this book is to help in making literature 
and the makers of literature alive and interesting. There 
are seventy-one chapters full of anecdotes of the greatest 
English-speaking authors. 


A STUDY OF GREATNESS IN MEN 
By J. N. LARNED. 
812 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


Expanded Lectures given as a public course, and after- 
wards to an American High School. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF HOME-SPUN 
VERSE. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


George the Third and 


Charles Fox. 


The Custating Pest of “The American 
evolution. 


By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.M. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I. with Map. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
(Postage 5d.) 


“* Sir George Trevelyan’s latest volume has all the merits 
of the four that preceded it. It is vivid, vastly entertain- 
ing, eloquent with a touch of eighteenth century dignity, 
occasionally garrulous, full of enthusiasm for liberty, and 
yet essentially personal.”— Daily News. 

.“* Those who have the framework in their heads will find 
his narrative extraordinarily rich and full in all that 
makes for the understanding of politics and policy.” 

Westminster Gazette. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
THE 


Life of Cardinal Newman. 


By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 
(Postage 7d.) 
‘* A masterpiece of modern biography.” —The Observer. 


Letters and Recollections 
of Mazzini. 


By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, 
Author of ‘The Disciples.’ 


With Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 





The Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea Travel and Trade in the Indian Ocean by a 
e Merchant of the First Century. Translated 
from the Greek and Annotated by WILFRED H. 
SCHOFF, A.M., Secretary of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. With numerous [Illustrations and a 
Map in Colours. Crown 4to, 78. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


A Guide to Books on Ireland. 


Edited by STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. Part I— 
Prose, Literature, Poetry, Music and Plays. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. (Postage 4d.) 








“ A history which is quite the best and most suited 
to a private library of any before the public.” 
GLOBE. 
‘* The completed ‘ Political History’ represents 
a magnificent achievement of scholarship. It has 
realized throughout a rare combination of expert 
scholarship with literary jinish.” 
Patt May Gazette. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, PD.Litt., and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
The Twelve Volumes are issued at the price of 7s. 6d. net 
each, or for complete sets, 4/. 10s, net. 


Vol. I. To 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Litt. D. 


By G. BURTON ADAMS. 

Vol. III. 1216-1377. By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 

Vol. IV. 1377-1485. By C. OMAN, M.A. LL.D. 

Vol. VV. 1485-1547. By H. A. L, FISHER, M.A. 

Vol. VI. 1547-1608. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

Vol. VII. 1603-1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 

Vol. VIIL. 1660-17022. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 

Vol. IX. 1702-1760. By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 

Vol. X. 1760-1801. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT. 

Vol. XI. 1801-1837. By the Hon GEORGE C. 

BRODRICK, D.C.L.,and J. K. 

Fyn aeIaGEAR, M.A. 
. LAG. 


x , M.A., and 
Vol HILO. By SEDRR LOW as: a 


Vol. II. 1066-1216. 








London: GAY & HANCOCK, 








12 and I3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CQ, 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
—s>—. 
A COURAGEOUS ESSAYIST. 


OnE word of complaint first: this book 
of remarkable essays, so valuable for 
political and economic reference, has 
neither an index nor a table of contents. 
Even the page-headings are mere repeti- 
tions of titles, and the reader has no guide 
or assistance of any sort. If he wants to 
discover a fact or an opinion, he must 
hunt through the length and breadth of 
nearly 400 pages, and ten to one he gives 
up the search in despair and throws the 
book away. The volume is printed by 
the Yale University Press, and is sold 
here by the Oxford University Press. 
Yet this is the poor service done by two 
Universities to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished professor ! 


We gather from Mr. Keller’s Introduc- 
tion of biography and reminiscence that 
Prof. Sumner had a strong personality. 
For thirty-seven years he was Professor 
of Political and Social Science at Yale, 
and during all that time he exercised a 
very potent influence over the students, 
and, indeed, over all who came within his 
wide range of activity. A thinker of 
such moral courage and _ intellectual 
honesty was sure to win that reward, 
at all events. It cannot be said that he 
made his opinions prevail, but, standing 
by them unmoved, he showed that the 
popular currents of the day did not 
coincide with all the forces of reason— 
perhaps not with the greatest forces. 
Courage was certainly nell note of his 


War, and Other Essays. By William Graham 
Sumner. (Oxford University Press.) 





teaching. During years when the United 
States was swept by violent and often 
contradictory gusts of sentiment and 
enthusiasm, Sumner found himself almost 
invariably in opposition to the prevailing 
mood. He was in turn and together Anti- 
Protectionist, Anti-Socialist, and Anti- 
Imperialist. He showed the failure of 
** black brotherhood ” and negro suffrage, 
but he denounced lynching with a vehem- 
ence only too rare, even in the Northern 
States. He was an ardent Free Trader 
from the very first, though the full weight 
of both political parties was against 
him. When Socialistic dreams, like Mr. 
Bellamy’s, were eagerly accepted as 
practical proposals to be realized in a year 
or two, he stood firmly for individualism 
and distrust of State action and State 
officials. When his fellow-citizens were 
carried away by boastful excitement and 
the easy victory over the crumbling relics 
of Spain, he demonstrated that it was Spain 
which had really conquered them, for they 
had adopted the vain ideals that brought 
Spain to ruin. When the Press and poli- 
ticians were raving about necessary expan- 
sion, inevitable destiny, and an American 
Empire overseas, he denounced the whole 
principle and application of Imperialism. 
When the British and American 
worlds had combined to extol the glory 
and romance of arms, he set himself to 
analyze with philosophic calm the real 
meaning and result of militarism and war. 


We must call Sumner, then, a wholesome 
rather than a popular teacher—a physician 
rather than a confectioner, to adopt the 
Socratic distinction. Among English 
thinkers, he certainly came nearest to 
Herbert Spencer ; and he might be called 
Spencer’s disciple, though he regarded 
Spencer’s method of generalization as 
too rapid and unsure. He chose Darwin 
rather as his type of scientific mind, and 
set before himself an ideal of economics 
and history that should follow a strictly 
scientific method, based on the slow collec- 
tion of facts. Some of these essays, as, 
for instance, that on the Status of Women 
in the ancient world, consist almost en- 
tirely of collections of passages from 
various historical and literary authorities, 
without much attempt to draw any con- 
clusion at all. It is in many ways an 
admirable method, avoiding the tempta- 
tion to doctrine, formula, and rhetoric. 
Yet, careful as Sumner was in his examina- 
tion of authorities, he was sometimes led 
astray by accepted errors and by a certain 
want of literary perception or training— 
a want equally remarkable in Herbert 
Spencer himself. In that same essay 
upon the Status of Women, for instance, 
he quotes Antigone as saying, ““ We must 
remember we are only women and cannot 
strive with men. We are under au- 
thority.” From that detached and ironic 
quotation no one would suppose that the 
whole play turns upon a woman’s intui- 
tive perception of a higher law, and her 
own rebellion against the authority she 
is here represented as upholding. Simi- 
larly, in his string of quotations from 
Euripides, he cites several passages on 
which the poet’s reputation as a woman- 





hater was founded. He cites some of the 
contrary passages also, but he says 
nothing of the dramatic significance of 
either set. He treats them as though 
they were as detached as the Ten Com- 
mandments; and of the profound sym- 
pathy with “ the race of women ”’ revealed 
in nearly all the poet’s tragedies he does 
not give a hint. 

Such criticism may appear rather out- 
side the scope of political science, but it 
shows how misleading a guide even the 
bare collection of apparently scientific 
facts and historical statements may 
become. Like statistics, they can be made 
to prove almost anything ; genius is shown 
in the discovery of what they really do 
prove. Sumner certainly could boast 
a vein of this conclusive power, though 
he was very cautious about using it. He 
possessed the balancing mind of the 
academic. He refused the smallest con- 
fidence to popular cries or accepted 
catchwords. While denouncing’ mili- 
tarism, he carefully admits all that may 
be said in favour of war as an instrument 
for consuming obsolete rubbish and sup- 
plying a needed ferment to the world. 
He denies that vast wealth is necessarily 
harmful in private hands. He is an 
examiner rather than a preacher. He 
questions the use even of such words as 
‘““ progress’’ and “advancement.” He 
is seldom quite sure that “reform”’ is 
either possible or advantageous. In one 
of the very few passages in which his 
clear and powerful style rises a little 
above its usual restraint, he writes :— 


** Tf this poor old world is as bad as they 
say, one more reflection may check the zeal 
of the headlong reformer. It is at any rate 
a tough old world. It has taken its trend 
and curvature and all its twists and tangles 
from a long course of formation. All its 
wry and crooked gnarls and knobs are 
therefore stiff and stubborn. If we puny 
men by our arts can do anything at all to 
straighten them, it will only be by modify- 
ing the tendencies of some of the forces at 
work, so that, after a sufficient time, their 
action may be changed a little, and slow 
the lines of movement may be wiocdified 
This effort, however, can at most be only 
slight, and it will take a long time. In the 
meantime spontaneous forces will be at 
work, compared with which our efforts are 
like those of a man trying to deflect a river, 
and these forces will have changed the whole 
problem before our interferences will have 
time to make themselves felt.” 


But this intellectual scepticism, some- 
times almost approaching the counsels of 
despair, never made Sumner hesitate in 
his condemnation of outrage or error, no 
matter what unpopularity his opposition 
might bring on himself. It gave, indeed, 
a strength to his decisive utterances, as 
often happens when a sceptical or moder- 
ate man takes a strong line at last. We 
may quote a few examples. Of the 
lynching of negroes he wrote :— 


“Tt would be a disgrace to us if amongst 
us men should burn a rattlesnake or a mad 
dog. The badness of the victim is not an 
element in the case at all. Torture and 
burning are forbidden, not because the 
victim is not bad enough, but because we 
are too good.” 
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Of war he writes :— 


“It is evident that men love war; when 
two hundred thousand men in the United 
States volunteer in a month for a war with 
Spain which appeals to no sense of wrong 
against their country, and to no other strong 
sentiment of human nature, when their 
lives are by no means monotonous or 
destitute of interest, and where life offers 
chances of wealth and prosperity, the pure 
love of adventure and war must strong 
in our pulation. Europeans who have 
to do military service have no such enthusi- 
asm for war as war.” 


On Socialism :— 


“I maintain that it is at the present time 
a matter of patriotism and civic duty to 
resist the extension of State interference. 
It is one of the proudest results of political 
growth that we have reached the point where 
individualism is possible. Nothing could 
better show the merit and value of the 
institutions which we have inherited than 
the fact that we can afford to play with all 
these socialistic and semi-socialistic ab- 
surdities.”’ 
Finally, speaking of the sudden passion 
for Imperialism in the United States, he 
writes :— 

“The sum of the matter is that coloniza- 


tion and territorial extension are burdens, 
not gains.” 


Whether we agree with them or not, such 
sentences show a steadfast, if perhaps a 
rather inflexible, mind. It certainly was 
a mind of absolute intellectual honesty 
and courage, medicinal rather than sooth- 
ing, and in every way wholesome for the 
present world. 








George the Third and Charles Fox: the 
Concluding Part of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 


PuRISTs may complain that they do not 
get very much in this volume about 
George III. or Charles Fox ; and the title, 
as implying a continuous clash of wills 
between the two, is no doubt a little mis- 
leading. The general reader, however, 
has no cause for grumbling, since he will 
encounter Sir George Trevelyan in his 
happiest mood. No man has a defter 
knack of extracting from the eighteenth 
century its brightest and most salient 
characteristics, while passing lightly over 
the coarseness and brutality which 
Hogarth drew and Savage wrote down. 
Sir George by no means abides by the 
strict canons of biography, nor does he 
exactly produce history, whether judged 
by English or German standards. But 
he catches the spirit of the age, and by 
a diligent use of pamphlets and newspaper 
tiles he imparts to his pages a warmth of 
colouring which more scientific writers 
generally contrive to miss. Nothing could 


be better than his description of the pre- 
parations for the defence of Plymouth 
in 1779, derived from the columns of 
the daily journals. The whole scene is 
displayed : the Cornish “‘ tinners ”’ leaving 
‘heir mines and marching off to dig 





trenches and demolish houses which 
obstructed the line of fire, the dispatch 
of the French prisoners to Exeter, and 
the arrival of the gentlemen-volunteers 
from London. The same finish of treat- 
ment marks the sketch of social habits 
interpolated by Sir George into a chapter 
on Charles Fox’s Parliamentary position 
after his breach with Lord North. It 
does thorough justice to the great English 
landowners: “ Aristocrats of the right 
sort, they were fiery, if not very laborious 4 
politicians ; well-read gentlemen for the 
most part, and sportsmen every inch of 
them.” They knew their classics, they 
stocked their libraries with the best 
editions of modern works, and they kept 
a good, if plain, table. They were to be 
seen at their best on their country estates ; 
as Sir George neatly puts it, “‘ the drawing- 
room at White’s or Almack’s, after the 
hazard-table had been lighted up, was no 
paradise for men of sense and intellect.” 


George III. receives no quarter in Sir 
George Trevelyan’s pages. Where some 
can discover certain qualities of royal 
constancy, he can only descry narrow- 
minded obstinacy; and he derides the 
“ foolish’ and “ most cruel policy” of 
prolonging the war with the American 
Colonies by holding on to the coast, and 
relying upon the play of faction in Con- 
gress, and disappointment and discontent 
on the population. Yet on p. 302 we read : 


*** A bankrupt, faithless, republic would 
be a novelty in the political world, and would 
appear among respectable nations like a 
common prostitute among chaste matrons.’ 
So Congress proclaimed to the world in a 
public address of September, 1779, and none 
the less in March, 1780, it calmly passed a 
law enacting that forty dollars in paper 
were thenceforward to be the equivalent 
of one dollar in specie. In other words the 
American Government declared itself bank- 
rupt to the extent of nineteen shillings and 
sixpence in the pound. That announce- 
ment killed the public credit, swept the 
market bare of cash, and demolished eve 
vestige of commercial utility that still 
attached itself to the Government paper. 
The evil consequences fell with intense 
severity upon the comfort, the discipline, 
and the efficiency of the army. Congress 
found it all but impossible to enlist fresh 
troops, and very difficult to feed and clothe 
those whom it had already. The soldiers 
in the Continental camps, except that they 
spent more nights in bed, were hardly better 
off than at Valley Forge.” 


In other words, the policy of husbanding 
resources and watching opportunities had 
a good deal to be said for it. The stead- 
fastness of New England remained un- 
shaken, but disintegration was at work 
in the south, and Cornwallis’s Carolina 
campaigns came within a_ reasonable 
measure of success until, through Clinton’s 
fatal inaction, he was driven into a corner 
at Yorktown. 


But we are anticipating events which 
Sir George Trevelyan will treat in his 
second volume, already, as we are glad 
to learn, more than half written. Our 
present point is that there was nothing 
in the situation on the American conti- 





nent, as it stood in 1778, to justify an 
abandonment of the war, even after 


France had taken sides with the United 
States. Lord North’s Conciliation Bill, 
though hopelessly belated, was sincerely 
meant, and after the rupture with France, 
there was nothing for it but to fight on. 
There was every reason for a change of 
Government, but, wedded to his system, 
the King persisted in retaining against 
their wills about as incompetent a set of 
Ministers as ever mismanaged the affairs 
of the country. 

In the conduct of Charles Fox during 
the years covered by this volume Sir 
George Trevelyan has an easier case, and 
presents it with remarkable skill. Though 
his language ran to extravagance, the 
young man played a patriotic part in 
denouncing the incompetence of the Lords 
of the Admiralty in general, and of the 
Earl of Sandwich in particular. The 
First Lord’s persistent attempts to conceal 
the real weakness of the Navy, both in 
ships and men, formed an ample reason 
for the votes of censure hurled at him by 
Charles Fox. Yet the King upheld Sand- 
wich at all hazards, forcing Lord North 
to see that defaulters from divisions were 
“strongly spoke to.” His deplorable 
partiality is. acutely explained by Sir 
George. George III. found in Sandwich 
a Minister exactly to his mind, “ sub- 
servient in the Closet, masterful and 
overbearing in the Cabinet, and a fearless 
bully in debate.””’ He was therefore kept 
safely in office in spite of the scandal 
which came to light when Hackman 
murdered Miss Ray, and though the out- 
break of war with France and Spain 
rendered a stronger administration at the 
Admiralty imperative. Charles Fox did 
his best for naval efficiency both within 
and without the House. He seldom ap- 
peared to greater advantage than when 
he posted down to Saltram, eagerly learnt 
whatever the officers had to tell him, 
and arranged with Jervis of the Fou- 
droyant to be taken on board if there was 
a prospect of a battle. Later in life, after 
long opposition had soured him, Fox 
rejoiced over the discomfiture of his 
country’s allies. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s descriptions of 
naval battles are vivid, and the story of 
Ushant and the court-martial of Keppel 
which followed that engagement has never 
been more happily told. We agree with 
him that Palliser was no coward when he 
ignored the signals of his superior officer, 
and that personal enmity combined with 
the malice instilled into him by “ the 
Bedfords ”’ while he was at the Admiralty 
suggested his unworthy conduct. But 
Keppel’s magnanimity was of the Roman 
type; when Palliser blundered on to his 
own undoing in the House of Commons, 
those who heard his reply ‘“ thought,” 
as Horace Walpole puts it, “his homely 
figure was shot up into heroic stature,” 
and his bearing at the court-martial 
was a model of generosity: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, as that alteration in Capt. Hood’s 
log-book affects my life, I shall ask him 
no more questions.” 

A hero like Keppel may present few 
difficulties to an eloquent writer, but it 
is otherwise with a dark and devious 
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character like Benedict Arnold. Here, 
again, Sir George Trevelyan has succeeded 
to admiration. We need not stop to 
inquire into the exact pertinence of the 
chapter setting forth Arnold’s attempted 
betrayal of West Point and the hanging 
of the unfortunate André in a work 
which began, at any rate, by being a 
biography of Charles Fox. Sir George 
Trevelyan evidently enjoyed writing this 
chapter, and he displays much insight into 
Arnold’s motives. Arnold despaired of the 
Republic, and 
“in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the example of General Monk had still a 
singular and powerful attraction for ambitious 
men of the sword. In France, under the 
Directorate, when a reaction against the 
Jacobin rule had set in with irresistible 
force, the admirers of more than one Re- 
rege general fondly expected that their 
ero would consent to play a part analogous 
to that of the cool-headed and stout-hearted 
soldier who took the tide at the turn, and 
landed Charles the Second safely on the 
throne. There then were Royalists, and 
many Royalists, who carried infatuation to 
such a height, and ignorance of personal 
character to such a depth, as to entertain 
a hope that Napoleon Bonaparte had pos- 
sibly made the HKighteenth Brumaire in the 
interest of his legitimate sovereign.” 
Dumouriez, Moreau, and Pichegru were, 
of course, all more or less bitten with the 
idea of leading a restoration. Much 
later, the same delusion floated before the 
bemused vision of Bazaine. But the 
deliberation with which Arnold planned 
the surrender of West Point, and the 
eagerness with which he took up arms 
against his own countrymen, are unique 
in the annals of treachery. 








Finland; the Land of a Thousand Lakes. 
By Ernest Young. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Youne is a warm admirer of Finland, 
and his book is so well written as to infect 
the reader with his own enthusiasm. He 
has given us a charming description of her 
lakes and forests, and of the customs and 
amusements, the arts and industries, of 
her honest and hospitable people. His 
illustrations, too, are good; but some 
views of scenery deserve to have the 
locality specified. He has written, he 
tells us, with an eye both to the possible 
traveller and the general reader; but 
for the sake of the latter he has “ deli- 
berately discarded anything like a guide- 
book arrangement.” The traveller, how- 
ever, though he will find the book replete 
with interesting information, will look in 
vain for any hints for a projected tour. 
He must go for these to Paul Waineman’s 
excellent volume, or to Mrs. Tweedie’s 
lively account of her adventures; for 
each of those works contains a good map, 
which Mr. Young has unfortunately 
omitted. But the present book, though 
largely the fruit of the writer’s observa- 
tion, is in no sense a narrative of travel. 
The following sketch of the ‘‘ running ” 
of the famous Pyhakoski Rapid, which 
we quote only in part, makes us regret 
his self-imposed limitations :— 





“The velocity increases from minute to 
minute; the surface of the stream has a 
visible slope, it is as though part of the 
Atlantic were rolling down an incline.... 
And then, just as you are about getting used 
to the whirling perilous pleasure of it all, 
the river makes a sudden bend, a rock 
impedes the passage, @ whirlpool waits 
for you on the other side of the rock....To 
avoid the barrier amid this howling torrent of 
water and at this speed seems well-nigh 
impossible. The boatman leans upon his 
oar, and the boat makes’ straight for the 
cliffs as though purposely to dash itself to 
fragments. Almost as the nose of the 
boat touches the bank, the whole weight 
of the pilot is thrown on the pole, and 
the craft sweeps lightly as a cork out into 
the mass of seething, boiling foam that 
swings itself everlastingly from side to side 
in a mad and ceaseless passion of hate.” 


The details supplied concerning the 
country and people are of the deepest 
interest ; for they show that the Finns 
have made remarkable progress during the 
past century, in spite of their political 
troubles in recent years. Finland’s 
principal wealth lies in her forests, which 
cover more than half the country; and, 
as in Norway and Sweden, the develop- 
ment of scientific forestry has arrested 
the heedless waste which threatened their 
destruction. There is an excellent account 
of farming operations and village life ; 
but the writer scarcely seems aware that 
many of the customs which he describes 
at length are in no way peculiar to the 
Finns, but are common to the whole of 
Scandinavia. He gives in rough outline a 
history of the people, which in its earliest 
stage is open to some criticism. He tells 
us that Tacitus mentions the Finns; 
but he adds in the same breath that from 
their costume and habits these “ Fenni ” 
may have been Lapps. It is evident they 
could not have been the ancestors of the 
modern Finns, if the immigration of the 
latter took place, as he states, about the 
ninth century. Dr. Nansen, in his recent 
book, thinks that the ‘‘ Fenni”’ cannot 
certainly be identified with any modern 
stock. 

A few pages are devoted to the 
recent misfortunes of Finland; and Mr. 
Young justly considers that the restora- 
tion of her constitution in 1905, as a 
result of the sudden, but perfectly orderly 
** strike ’’ of a whole nation, is “ one of 
the most astounding events of modern 
times.” On the exact details of the 
constitution he is less clear. On one page 
he tells us that ‘‘ the imposition of taxes 
has been removed entirely from the 
control of the Diet’’; on another, that 
“the Grand Duke cannot impose any 
new taxes without the consent of the 
Diet.””. The latter body has attracted 
considerable attention in Europe; for 
it is not only largely elected by female 
suffrage, but also contains a few women 
members, who are described as “ mostly 
of middle age, grave, and even portentously 
solemn.” But, though females compose 
53 per cent of the electorate, they form 
only 8 per cent of the Diet. A male 
member is of opinion that “they are a 
nuisance, but only a little nuisance.” 
The chapters on Finnish literature, music, 


and art are full of valuable matter, which 





had not been previously accessible. Edu- 
cation is universal and highly prized ; 
but the Finn is frequently regarded as 
stolid and slow, needing “ a petard in his 
back to make him move.” That this 
view is in the main unjust is shown by 
the last chapter, on * Social and Economic 
Movements.’ There we read that the 
Home Research Society—which is less 
than twenty years old, and deals with the 
natural history, physiography, archzology, 
and folklore of the country—counts among 
its eager workers many labourers and 
peasants, as well as scholars and professors. 
Mr. Young says truly that an appeal 
to the British agricultural labourer to 
take part in the collection of scientific 
and historical data would meet with little 
or no response—indeed, he would be 
incapable of understanding the aims of 
such a movement. Another society— 
the Ungdomsforéning (Young People’s 
Society)—endeavours to improve the in- 
tellectual and social life of the villages. 
In speaking of “ the unutterable dullness 
of the English village in winter,’ Mr. 
Young forgets that our labourers are too 
tired after a heavy day to care for more 
than the newspaper and the village club. 
In a country where winter darkness 
permits little work there is far more energy 
to spare. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Forest on the Hill. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(John Murray.) 

Tue first and obvious fault of ‘The 
Forest on the Hill’ is its inordinate 
length, which must amount to somewhere 
near 150,000 words. Its pace is fatigu- 
ingly slow, and the long conversations of 
persons but little relevant to the main 
issues would have been better omitted, 
although they are good in themselves. So, 
too, the many pages of description lose 
their value through their very length, 
and retard the reader disagreeably. Of 
course, as might be expected, the charac- 
ters are well defined and (with one serious 
exception) lifelike ; and, equally of course, 
powerful and passionate situations are set 
against the wild backgrounds that the 
author knows so well. The one char- 
acter whose truth to life seems question- 
able is an otherwise straightforward 
young woman, who, yielding to threats 
of disinheritance from her lover’s uncle, 
gives up the man she loves, denying him 
any explanation, and, unable to support 
her loss, proceeds to starve herself to 
death ; but, on her rescue and recovery, 
speedily transfers her love to a man whom 
she had for years steadily refused, and 
ceases entirely to care about her first 
choice. Of course, a woman of weak, 
fickle nature might have behaved thus: 
but this woman is of a fine, strong charac- 
ter, neither timid nor mercenary, and Mr. 
Phillpotts does not succeed in persuading 
us either that she cheated her first love 
for the sake of benefits to him which he 
despised, or that she was capable, while 
she knew him living, of being happy with 
a second. 
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The Golightlys, Father and Son. By 
Laurence North. (Martin Secker.) 


Tue rivalries in the British Press offer a 
rich satiric harvest, and in the Pro- 
crustean adaptation of writers, enamoured 
of ideals incompatible with journalistic 
success, to the iron framework of popular 
organs is that tragedy without dignity 
which a satirist’s graver mood demands. 
That which is at once gigantic and trivial, 
unimaginative and speculative, pachy- 
dermatous and professionally sensitive, 
tempts even a critic to limn its features. 
How, then, does it affect a novelist who 
accepts it for an inspiration ¢ 


On the whole, Laurence North is to be 
congratulated. The curious parallelism 
between the periodicals issued by the 
two magnates who, imitating Sir George 
Newnes, surpassed him in daring and the 
noise of their “splashes,” appears to 
have so impressed him as to impel 
him to appropriate it for fiction and 
invent a dramatic reason for it. How- 
ever that may be, his novel is an admir- 
able presentation of ‘the humour and 
tragedy of the market-place where words 
are bought and sold. But he has taken 
care to please lovers of drama as well 
as likers of satire, and he deserves praise 
for the fact that, though he indulges in 
three ironic catastrophes, their romantic 
value justifies them, while their plausi- 
bility does credit to his craftsmanship. 

The spirit of regret is almost as impul- 
sive in him as that of satire. Loving 
the serenity of the scholar, the distinction 
of the classic note in a volubly commercial 
age, he is haunted by visions of those who 
have left not only Oxford, but also the 
tranquil height of wisdom and art which 
it inadequately but charmingly symbol- 
izes, to choose the arena where thought 
is mean and, in Matthew Arnold’s too 
noble phrase, “ ignorant armies clash by 
night.”’ In the character called Dorian 
Stepney our author realizes the tragedy 
of a finer spirit self-condemned to intel- 
lectual stultification at the call of Mam- 
mon. He and the two women who cast 
a glamour over his life of editorial toil are 
excellently drawn, and so is the mentor 
and patron who tells him :— 


“You can’t create public interest. You 
can only follow it up, give it a loud voice, 
and then claim to have created it.” 


The author deserves a liberal measure 
of that interest. He has produced an ex- 
ceptionally bright and sparkling novei, in 
which tragedy, apart from one harrowing 
incident, makes an effect like wit. 


Almayne of Mainfort. 
(Grant Richards.) 


From the critic’s point of view this is a 
novel of more than common interest. 
Its faults are considerable ; most of them, 
perhaps, to be accounted for by the fact 
that the writer has not hit upon a good 
idea for his plot. The story turns upon 
the ownership of a patch of London slum 


By R. H. Gretton. 





intersected by railway-lines, and the 
competing parties are Almayne, scion of 
an ancient, but somewhat impoverished 
house in the North of England, and a 
mysterious old man with a daughter. The 
legal transactions are somewhat hazy ; 
and from the cattle-reiving exploit, with 
which we start out, to Almayne’s return 
home with his wife, there are too many 
incidents which send the reader off on a 
false scent—a proceeding never fully 
justified by the further progress of affairs. 
Superficially, the author’s method reminds 
us now of ‘ Broke of Covenden,’ now of ‘ Sir 
Richard Calmady’; while we seem to 
detect, beneath these presumably chance 
resemblances, the influence of a study of 
Balzac. Indeed, the view of society, the 
characterization, and the emphasis in the 
dialogue, strike us as being in many 
respects more French than English. This 
is not intended as disparagement, nor 
as a denial of originality, but rather as 
an expression of our sense that it is real 
work that the writer offers us. His 
technique is better than his invention, 
or better than his present luck; and he 
has plenty of power, if he can but find 
the true field for its exercise. 


The personages—with the exception of 
one villainous little lawyer—are all of the 
clean, gallant type, gentle, yet superior ; 
and the best thing in the book is the brief, 
but lyrical love episode. 








“THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS.” 


THE idea of “The People’s Books” 
(T. C. & E. C. Jack) was, we understand, 
conceived before “The Home University 
Library *’ was announced. It is certainly 
a remarkable enterprise in the way of 
cheapness, the little volumes being bound 
in green cloth and well printed. We think, 
however, that the limits within which 
the contributors have had to work have 
proved a serious handicap to their efficiency. 
Prof. Herford has under 90 pages for his 
Shakespeare. It is a sound piece of work, 
but “‘ makes no pretence to even proximate 
completeness,” and omits some of the infor- 
mation we expect to see. Why does not the 
Professor say, for instance, that the collected 
edition of the Plays and Poems put forth by 
Heming and Condell in 1623 is everywhere 
known as the First Folio, and add, since 
there is room on the page, how far it is the 
chief authority for Shakespeare’s text? The 
Bibliography, a matter of prime importance 
in such a series, is meagre, omitting, for 
instance, Sir Walter Raleigh’s fine book. Mr. 
A. Ferrers Howell in Dante : his Lifeand Work 
has a full and excellent Appendix of books for 
students, and, going less into critical detail 
than Prof. Herford, has made a survey which 
should be really useful as an introduction 
to the subject. 


Mr. O'Neill's Pure Gold suffers from 
being arranged in alphabetical order. There 
are not generally more than two or three 
pieces from well-known poets, but they are 
usually either too hackneyed or too little 
known. The one is not fair to the reader ; 
the other to the poet. Swinburne, for 
instance, is represented by the first chorus 
from ‘ Atalanta’ and the dedicatory sonnet 
of ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse.’ Otherwise this 


is an admirable anthology. The suggestions 
for further reading are brief, but sensible. 








Mary Queen of Scots played no great part 
in national history; she is essentially a 
romantic figure, and this side of her has been 
happily emphasized by Mrs. O'Neill, who 
may be depended on for accuracy in her 
background of history. Mr. Coxon’s Roman 
Catholicism is a straightforward account, 
mainly derived from unimpeachable sources, 
such as the General Councils of the Church. 


In Women’s Suffrage: a Short History of 
a Great Movement, Mrs. Fawcett has made 
good use of the inadequate space at her 
disposal. She might, however, have filled 
the page headed * List of New Books,’ if 
only by adding “and Periodicals,” the 
more so as her booklet is useful rather on the 
historical side than on that of “ history in 
the making.’”’ The few pages on recent 
developments are already out of date, 
especially in regard to the inconsistency of 
Cabinet Ministers. Recognition has been 
accorded to others whose methods differ 
from the author’s, but we should have 
preferred, in spite of Mrs. Fawcett’s broad- 
mindedness, to have a chapter from one of 
the Militants. 


Dr. Julius Cohen’s Preface admits that 
some who take up his Organic Chemistry will 
probably lose themselves in its pages, and 
the fear seems well founded. The subject 
is not only too vast, but also too technical, 
to be treated in a hundred small pages, 
and even to guess at the meaning of what 
is here discussed requires considerable pre- 
vious study. The system of notation 
adopted will be unfamiliar to the general 
reader, who will gather little from the few 
words which Prof. Cohen devotes to its 
explanation. It was discussed at length 
by Prof. Norman Collie in a special article 
in The Atheneum some years ago. On the 
whole, organic chemistry is not a matter 
that can be usefully summarized in a popular 
handbook. 


The Science of the Stars will convey to the 
attentive reader an enormous amount of 
information in a small space, being clear and 
abreast of current knowledge. It takes the 
student back to the starting-point of the 
science, and carries him on to the various 
lines of research that have opened up from 
it, briefly indicating the extent and contents 
of the wide field of astronomy to-day. The 
chapter on ‘The Members of the Solar 
System’ is wonderfully comprehensive, 
especially on the study of the surfaces of the 
sun and Mars, with which Mr. Maunder’s 
name is closely associated. 


Mr. J. A. 8. Watson’s Heredity can be no 
more than an introduction, but his survey 
of the subject is accurate, and written in a 
simple manner which will stimulate those 
who are interested to wider reading. 


Botany : the Modern Study of Plants, by 
Dr. M. C. Stopes, attempts to deal, inter 
alia, with morphology, anatomy, cytology, 
physiology, oolniay, and palzontology. e 
author has both verve and knowledge, and 
has done as well as could be expected ; but 
far too much has been attempted. 


In The Principles of Electricity Mr. Norman 
R. Campbell does not seem to have decided 
for what class of readers he is writing. The 
first half states at some length, and in an 
elementary manner, the fundamental ideas 
of electrostatics, and the remainder is 
devoted to general theory. The theoretical 
treatment disqualifies the book for the 


beginner, while elementa y questions—such 


as What is an ohm ?—remain unanswered, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 


Tae Bergsonian philosophy, which was 
somewhat slow to cross the Channel, and 
did not, in fact, arrive in this country very 
long before the philosopher himself, has, 
even as he did, made itself thoroughly at 
home amongst us. We recently reviewed 
two short studies of his writings, Mr. Lindsay’s 
(Athen., July 22, 1911) and Mr. Solomon’s 
(Jan. 13, 1912), the one more critical and 
technical, the other more expository and 
popular, but both excellent after their own 
manner. Already there appear two more 
essays, differing in scope from each other in 
much the same way, namely, An Examination 
of Professor Bergson’s Philosophy, by David 
Balsillie (Williams & Norgate), and Henri 
Bergson: the Philosophy of Change, by H. 
Wildon Carr (T. C. & E. C. Jack). 

We wish to say nothing harsh of Mr. 
Balsillie, who is always thoughtful, and, 
in some of his criticisms, decidedly pene- 
trating. In the literary presentation of 
his argument, however, he seems to us to 
fall between two stools. If his book is 
addressed to the general reader, as would 
seem to be the case, it offends by an over- 
free use of the current jargon of the schools. 
If, on the other hand, its final appeal is 
to the trained thinker—not that he, any 
more than the general reader, is tolerant 
of jargon—the absence of exact references 
to M. Bergson’s writings constitutes a 
serious defect. Capable as the work is, it 
might, we are convinced, be rendered at 
least twice as effective by thorough recasting. 
Full to overflowing of his subject, the 
writer plunges headlong into the tangled 
tale of his disagreements with M. Bergson, 
without offering any preliminary survey 
of the positions he is about to attack. Nor 
does he make his own standpoint clear at 
the start, as every critic should do who 
hopes to carry his reader along with him. 
Not till we reached the final chapters was 
our suspicion verified that the Hegelian 
conception of evolution was being through- 
out contrasted with the Bergsonian to the 
disadvantage of the latter. As must be 
laid to the credit of other modern Hegelians 
—for instance, Lord Haldane—Mr. Balsillie 
is in touch with the progress of science, and, 
with all his respect for an absolute logic, 
is not afraid to plunge into cosmological 
speculations -of the more concrete kind. 
We confess, however, that his hints about 
the action of contraries in the constitution 
of matter, or about the co-operation of 
contrary tendencies in the ascent from 
lower to higher forms of organic being, 
do not suffice to reveal to us herein a dia- 
lectic process “shedding verisimilitude on 
the Hegelian doctrine that thought and 
being areone.” For the rest, he undoubtedly 
convicts M. Bergson of certain inconsis- 
tencies, such as may well be incidental to 
the development of a philosophy, the last 
word of which is not yet spoken. Some 
of Mr. Balsillie’s most interesting results 
follow, by the way, from his examination of 
M. Bergson’s very recent utterances made 
in the course of his English lecturing-tour. 
It becomes manifest that the philosopher 
of evolution has at present paid scant 
attention to certain aspects of his many- 
sided theme, notably to the ethical 
implications of that élan de vie which reaches 
its highest manifestation in the life of man. 

Of Mr. Wildon Carr’s work we have only 
pleasant things to say. It would almost 
seem to be the case nowadays that the value 
of a book stands in inverse ratio to its price. 
M. Bergson, who himself read through the 
riper must have been delighted to find 
views sketched and interpreted so simply 





and concisely. The little book is a master- 
piece of plain English. Notwithstanding, 
we would reiterate the piece of advice which 
Mr. Carr in the Preface offers to his 
readers, namely, that if they are interested, 
and therefore desire to become genuine 
students of the Bergsonian philosophy, their 
bounden duty is to go on to tackle M. 
Bergson in the original. 


A New Logic. By Chas. Mercier. 
(Heinemann.) —‘‘ There is no new thing 
under the sun,” said the Preacher. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” adds Heine, “the sun _ himself, 
who now beams so imposingly, is only an 
old warmed-up jest.’ A claim to novelty 
rouses admiration, but provokes scepticism. 
One of the boldest of the philosophers 
called his system only a new name for some 
old ways of thinking. Not so Dr. Mercier. 
As Euclid was superseded yesterday, he 
means ‘A New Logic’ to supersede the 
logic of to-day. But the moral of his 
parallel is two-edged. Lobatchewski, Rie- 
mann, and Poincaré have shown that 
Euclidian geometry is not the only possible 
system, but to limit Euclid’s app ication 
is not to supersede him. This is a bad 
start. But with Dr. Mercier’s next con- 
clusion we disagree even more profoundly. 
He holds that logic is not only a science, but 
also an art, and an art in the sense that 
it is practical He makes much of the 
futility of the old logic. Does he think that 
his own, or any other system, will be any 
better ? Only a pedant could hope to aid 
man’s reasoning by a study of the conditions 
to which sound thinking must conform. 
M. Jourdain talked prose without knowing it, 
and mankind reasoned validly before ‘A New 
Logic ’ appeared, though its author claims 
that the subject is there correctly stated 
for the first time. 


Dr. Mercier’s system appears to us to 
confuse throughout the spheres of logic 
and psychology. It does not matter to 
logic how we pass from one proposition 
to another, or how from particulars we arrive 
at a universal. What logic has to do is to 
inquire how our conclusion is valid if we 
do so. Induction seeks a general principle 
underlying the particulars, and whether they 
be few or many before we perceive the 
principle, it matters not, for the number of 
instances, though psychologically important, 
is not the guarantee of our conclusion. Dr. 
Mercier so far ignores this fact that he looks 
on simple enumeration as the criterion of 
certainty in such matters. He cannot 
abide Aristotle; but Aristotle’s account of 
the relation of ais @no1s to vots contains for 
us the substance of a truer view. When induc- 
tion has arrived at the principle it seeks, 
conclusions can be drawn with syllogistic 
necessity. We do not pretend that we con- 
sciously follow this method in actual life, 
but it is nevertheless a condition of the 
validity of thought. As for exalting induc- 
tion at the expense of deduction, one might 
as well exalt multiplication at the expense 
of division. 

Dr. Mercier disdains all reference to 
metaphysics, and therefore rejects all 
modern views of the judgment. Analyzing 
the proposition into two terms and the 
ratio between them, he leaves us in 
doubt whether subject is distinct from its 
relation to object, or object from its relation 
to subject, or relation from both subject 
and object. He seems to have mistaken 
grammar for logic, and lost sight of the 
unity of the judgment. Nor does his 
system provide for any proof or necessity 
in thought. With wearisome iteration he 
speaks of the appeal to experience. But, 
whether he likes it or not, the ‘‘ common- 





sense ’’ view of the world of experience is of 
the nature of a metaphysical construction, 
with difficulties of its own. Has he for- 
otten Berkeley, and cleared his mind of 
Aant ? 

A word as to “ Traditional Logic.” Dr, 
Mercier includes in this compendious title 
nearly every thinker from Aristotle to the 
present day. But he objects most strongly 
to a system which is less Aristotelian than 
scholastic. Unfortunately, his opposition 
leads him to cover the same ri and so 
to share the infertility of what he combats, 
He cannot hate such barren rubbish as the 
“ Palestra Logica ’’ more intensely than we 
do. The Predicables move us not. Fesa 
and Felapton our soul abhors. But all thi 
is nearly extinct nowadays, and ‘A New 
Logic’ will hardly fill the gap. It is more 
like the epitaph of a process long complete. 








FRENCH BOOKS. 


Robert Herrick. By Floris Delattre. (Paris, 
Félix Alcan.)}—Few modern critical works 
are so thorough, discerning, and com- 
plete as this study of Herrick and his place 
in lyric poetry. The biography is treated 
first, and our approach to Herriek is 
historical. Here the book is erudite and 
solid, bringing out many new and important 
facts as to Herrick’s life, and passing in the 
second part to a synthetic and analytical 
treatment of special aspects of his art. 
It has thus a double object, namely, that of 
material certitude and psychological recons 
struction. But when the elements which 
compose the work of Herrick have been ex- 
plained, it remains to determine the quality 
of the esthetic emotion which it provokes, 
and which constitutes its essential interest. 
This is comprehensible only by personal 
sympathy, anditis his sympathy and insight, 
which lift M. Delattre’s study high above 
the ordinary level of criticism, and give 
it exceptional vitality. 


It is essentially as a poet of society that 
M. Delattre envisages Herrick, a poet loving 
the town, its company, and all things 
urbane. Further, it is this play, unceasing 
and changing, of elegant, fine sentiment, 
this alternation of polite ideas and poetic 
fancy, which is the mainspring of Herrick’s 
cha m—‘“ nuance, irisé souvent comme le 
nacre.” 


M. Delattre supplies a series of close and 
discerning critical studies on the various 
aspects of the ‘ Hesperides,’ bringing out the 
underlying egotism and paganism of Her- 
rick’s creed. It is rare that Herrick pierces 
below the surface, and in his treatment of 
the peasants of Devonshire he is often 
merely brutal. With Rabelais the riot and 
intensi.y of animal spirits sweep before 
it the gro sness o° observation. The im- 
pression given by Herrick’s personal powers 
M. Delattre finds to be that of perpetual 
contradiction and antithesis. Lacking in- 
terior resonance, the sentiment is of short 
duration. Woman is a gracious pastime 
destined for man’s pleasure, yet side 
by side with this irreverent conception of 
love is an amorous sentimentality, tender 
and delicate. The ingenuousness of the 
imagination tempers or transmutes_ the 
vehemence of desire. The charm of the 
‘ Hesperides,’ M. Delattre finds, is in these 
‘fresh and fragrant mistresses,” so English 
with their blonde tresses and clear com- 
plexions, the. frankness and their candour, 
whose faces turn to us from the pages, 
smiling beneath boughs of spring blossom, 
or surrounded by garlands of jonquils and 
roses. If it be true that Herrick was ee 
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to rise t_ the height of passion and emotion, 
and in the play of the imagination the heart 
has little place. Still no one has been more 
subtly or gracefully in love with love itself. 
Dweller in the tangible, he lives in a 
walled and secluded — full of exquisite 
sensations, vernal freshness, and spring 
blossom. Like the sentimentalist, he main- 
tains untarnished his golden illusion. No- 
thing in the beauty of the exterior escapes 
him. His delicate nature, respondent to 
every shade of colour and breath of per- 
fume, records its beauty and harmony with 
perfect expression. When youth is lo 
departed he retains this childlike quality 
of freshness, which renders his inspiration 
light, fresh, and intangible. Poet of slight 
themes, he recognizes his limitations, and 
remains in his narrow domain without rival, 


George Sand, sa Vie et ses Huvres, 1838-48. 
By Wladimir Karénine. (Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit.)—M. Karénine, after an interval 
of several years, publishes the third volume 
of his study of George Sand. F:om 1838 to 
1848 she lived in intimacy with Chopin 
and Pierre Leroux, and round her during 
this period radiate, appear and disappear, 
many famous representatives of politics, art, 
and science. She is at the height of her 

wer, and each of her works is an event 
impatiently awaited. 

M. Karénine, treating in a full and com- 
prehensive manner the circumstances lead- 
ing to ihe production of ‘Consuelo,’ ‘ La 
Comtesse de Rudolstadt,’ ‘Le Meunier 
d’Angibault,’ ‘La Mare au Diable,’ and the 
whole series of rustic romances, reveals the 
veritable key to the understanding of George 
Sand’s best period. 

What stands out clear and in high relief 
in the book is the superhuman serenity 
which George Sand maintained in the midst 
of her difficult and melancholy circum- 
stances. In spite of all she remained 
mistress of herself and her talent. To no 
one more than to M. Karénine is due the 
= of elucidating her confused and elusive 

e. 


Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand. 
Edited by Louis Thomas. Vol. I. (Champion, 
Paris. )}—These letters have been expected to 
throw new light on Chateaubriand. How 
far they will do so is yet to be seen. The 
volume before us goes only to the year 1817, 
when Chateaubriand was forty-nine, 

The figure which emerges is of a converted 
pagan, whose piety is the fruit of strangely 
mixed sources. His defence of religion in 
‘Le Génie du Christianisme’ paid him 
well, but his practical use of it does not 
seem extensive. He is blasé at an early 
age, and requires to be stirred out of his 
depression by flattering friends. 

Women, too, stimulate him. He throws 
a veil of innocence over tastes epicurean 
perhaps rather than amorous, and draws 
raw material from those who are willing to 
supply emotional experience. With Madame 
de Staél he seems at his best, most natural 
and least affected ; with her he can throw 
off what he calls a normal sterility in the 
expression of sentiments. 

His sincerity is an evasive quality. Thus 
on one occasion he avers that nothing but 
the hope of being of service to religion would 
have induced him to accept a post at Rome. 
Once there, he writes of “le scandale des 
meeurs ’’; his life is a hell; he can scarcely 
be persuaded to stay out his year. Yet, 
shortly after, his constant theme is a desire 
to return to end his days among the ruins 


of a bygone civilization. Truly, Job and 
Jeremiah are his familiar spirits; grief his 


While he is in Rome his friend Madame 
de Beaumont dies. His letters to her rela- 
tions, in spite of their theatrical tone, are 
exquisite in their revelation of a devotion 
reg and sincere while it lasted. He begs 
to be allowed to defray the cost of a monu- 
ment to her memory ; this necessitates the 
selling of personalty, and, amongst other 
things, of one of his carriages. ecordin, 
to an ancient law, consumption is account 
in Rome a contagious disease, and, as 
Madame de Beaumont had driven sometimes 
in them, no one will buy. 


At 34 this aged young man considers that 
he has passed the summit of life. The joys 
of fame are outbalanced by persecution 
and vexation. The best men of letters are 
his friends, and he gets his meed of admirers’ 
epistles, but his championship of the faith 
will never be forgiven; the other side will 
never be content till they have banished 
him a second time. 


The Breton aristocrat never becomes the 
sincere democrat. In vain one looks for 
signs of interest outside the affairs of his 
own class. Important public events are 
rarely mentioned. A better man of business 
than the literary genius often is, he rarely 
appears ungloved—never en déshabille. 


M. Thomas’s work of collation is a necess 
and honourable task, and he is fulfilling it 
with that Gallic enthusiasm and care which 
are our admiration on this side of the Channel. 


Smolensk. By Baron de Baye. (Paris, 
Perrin & Cie.)—Any fresh light on the drama 
of 100 years ago which was enacted in and 
around the ancient city of Smolensk is as 
welcome to students of European history as 
it must be of supreme interest to the grand- 
children of those who took part in it. The 
author’s concern has been to describe the 
history of the town from the ninth century 
onwards, the battle fought there before 
Napoleon could march on to Moscow, and the 
pillage which took place during the terrible 
flight. He sketches the events as they 
succeed one another in the terse, plain 
manner of the military dispatch, but the 
vivid contemporary letters which follow— 
many of them hitherto unpublished—throw 
a blaze of light on the pitiless scenes of 
August and November, 1812, and give a 
graphic recital of suffering and mismanage- 
ment. 


La Chanson populaire de l’Ile de Corse. 
By Austin de Croze. (Paris, Champion. )— 
Happy are those nations which preserve 
their folk songs, and all praise to those 
who rescue them from the oblivion in 
which a materialistic age buries its past. 
The very existence of Corsican folk-lore has 
been questioned, but to doubts of this kind 
this little volume is a substantial and un- 
answerable challenge. It represents, we 
believe, the first attempt to collect the 
numerous “ voceri” and “ vendetta” of 
Corsican tradition—the former, poignant 
in expression of a grief that knows 
no resignation, and the latter, with its 
fierce chants of revenge, primitive and 
tragical in character. 


Many Corsican popular romances offer 
striking comparisons with the folk-songs of 
Northern Europe, and there is @ startingly 
close analogy between our fifteenth-century 
air ‘The Babes in the Wood’ and the song 
of the bandit Nicolai. The book is well 
written, and is a timely production, for 
Corsican nationality is becoming rapidly 
merged in that of France. The collection is 
made the more useful by an exhaustive 





element ; tears his garment ! 


bibliography. 


Rome au Temps de Jules II. et de 
Léon X. Par Emanuel Rodocanachi. (Paris, 
Hachette.)—To E. Rodocanachi’s activity 
in the field of Roman life and manners in the 
Middle Ages, as well as at the time of the 
first and second Renaissance, we are in- 
debted for this new volume, a masterpiece 
of French editing. Coming after ‘ Les 
corporations ouvri¢éres & Rome depuis la 
chute de l’Empire’ (1894), ‘La Femme 
italienne & I’ époque de la Renaissance ’ (1907), 
and ‘Le chateau St. Ange’ (1909), not to 
mention minor works on Cola di Rienzo, 
Renée of Ferrara, Vittoria Colonna, the 
Jewish colony of Rome, the Courtesans and 
Buffoons, &c., this last volume makes the 
author’s illustration of Roman life and 
civilization complete. 


In his work he has had to contend with 
two difficulties. The first concerns the 
number and value of existing publications 
on the same subject, which seem to have 
left nothing unsaid on the state of the city 
under the rule of Pope della Rovere and 
Pope de’ Medici. omenico Groli, for 
instance, whose delightful contributions 
to the Nuova Antologia include discussions 
of the Origins of Pasquino, Raphael’s 
House, the Trial of Christopher Longeuil, 
the Hunts of Leo X., and the Census of 
Clement VII., is but one of Rodocanachi’s 
innumerable pete in this special line. 
I have myself described the “ transforma- 
tion’ of Rome at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century in chaps. i. and ii. of the 
‘Golden Days of the Renaissance ’ (1906). I 
do not think I am wide of the mark if I reckon 
the names of previous writers quoted by the 
author in the foot-notes as about a thousand. 


The second difficulty is the comprehensive- 
ness of the subject. The “spirit of the age” 
under Julius If. and Leo X. exploded, as it 
were, in so many directions, and led to such 
amazing results in public and private life, art 
and literature, religion and politics, morals 
and finance, that even the 460 pages of the 
text and the 72 full-page illustrations would 
seem inadequate to exhaust the subject. 


The author deserves credit for the way 
in which he has overcome both difficulties. 
In the first place, he has drawn a considerable 
Sa of his information from unpub- 
ished documents in the State and Vatican 
archives, the correspondence of diplomatic 
agents at the Court of Julius II. and Leo X., 
or rare contemporary pamphlets. Secondly, 
while limiting the text to an exposition of 
the main facts, and so making it intelligible 
and acceptable to all classes of readers, 
he adds in the foot-notes as complete a st 
of references as any student of the Roman 
Renaissance could desire. 

There are five chapters, and an appendix, 
the former concerning The Pope’s Court, 
Artists and Literary Men, The City and 
the People, The Civic Administration, and 
Feasts and Amusements. The Appendix 
refers to the Pillage of Rome in 1527 by the 
Connétable de Bourbon, in consequence of 
which the Renaissance described in the five 
chapters ended as suddenly as it had 
blossomed. Those few days of destruction 
and massacre annihilated the civilizing work 
of a quarter of a century, and plunged the 
city again into a semi-barbaric state. 

The seventy-two full-page illustrations 
include portraits, views, and panoramas of 
the city, tombs, architectural details, medals, 
furniture, jewels, bronzes, church vessels, &c., 
all carefully chosen from public and private 
collections, or original sketches by Dutch 
and Italian artists. The titles of these 
illustrations, however, are rather inaccurate, 
and certain names are misspelt ; for instance, 
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(Massimo), and the monastery of Santo 
Scolastico (Santa Scolastica). Illustration 
xxiii? is said to represent the Garden of 
Cardinal Cesi in the said Piazza Giudea, 
whereas its interesting remains are still to 
be seen near the Porta Cavalleggieri, at the 
foot of the Monte di Santo Spirito. Lafreri’s 
representation of a. published in 
1550 (p!. xxxv’),is attributed to the seven- 
teenth century. Dosio’s view of the Arco 
di Portogallo, engraved about 1569 (pl. 
xxxvii’), is attributed to Cavalieri and the 
period 1550-90. The rare and fine plate 
of the Benediction given by Pius IV. 
from the Loggia of St. Peter’s, pub- 
lished by Lafreri, when Michelangelo’s 
drum of the cupola (conspicuous in the 
engraving) had already reached its full 
height, is attributed to 1540, the sixth year 
before the death of Giuliano da Sangallo, 
and the seventh before Michelangelo’s 
appointment as his successor in the director- 
ship of the works. 

The text, on the other hand, is remark- 
ably free even from slips of the pen. Such 
we may consider, however, the name of 
“Ferdinand the Fifth” given to the King 
of Naples, Ferrante the First, who visited 
Rome in the jubilee year of 1475; and the 
statement that the present “‘ Via Alessan- 
drina,” which joins Trajan’s Forum with 
those of Augustus and Nerva, derives its 
name from Pope Alexander VI. (1492- 
1503), since it was laid out only in 1567-70, 
in consequence of the drainage and sanita- 
tion of the Pantano, undertaken by Pius V. 
and his nephew Cardinal Bonelli. 

Apart from these trifling imperfections, the 
detection of which needs a microscopic eye, 
Rodocanachi’s book will be welcomed by all 
students of the ‘‘ Golden Days of the Renais- 
sance ’’—and their number is legion—because, 
with the help of its amazing bibliography 
concerning known and unknown sources of 
information, it will give them a chance of 
learning a great deal more than the book 
itself can tell. R. LANCIANI, 








THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


An English-Greek Lexicon, by G. M. 
Edwards (Cambridge University Press), is 
the work of a sound scholar, and, as its 
320 pages supply a good grounding in 
vocabulary, separating verse and prose, it 
is likely to be adopted for the use of young 
students. Mr. Edwards doe: “ not advocate 
the gonstant use of the ‘ English-Greek ’ in 
composition at school or at the University,” 
and in this view he will have the support of 
the majority of teaches. But some help 
is needed, and a trustworthy selection of 
words with occasional references to the 
authors who use them, and some of the 
paraphrase of the Gradus, should be appre- 
ciated. Additions and corrections will be 
welcomed, and could be easily supplied. 
Our own experience tends to the belief that 
the language of Euripides, simpler than 
that of his great riva’s of tragedy, is unduly 
ignored. Thus ovdev tyujs is a convenient 
and idioma‘ic equivalent for “‘ unsound ” 
which is mentioned in the Introduction. 

This feature of the book is more fitted 
for advanced Grecians than for beginners. 
It is, in fact, a sketch of great interest, 
depending on fine scholarship, and affordin, 
an admirable insight into the wonderf 
grace and variety of Greek, while it provides 
some of the details which will enable the 
examinee to solve his difficulties. The 
style of tragedy and Thucydides, of Xeno- 
phon, “‘ a bad authority for Attic,” and the 
new ‘ Helleniea’ ascribed to Theopompus 
is briefly sketched. It would have been 
well, we think, to emphasize the crabbedness 





of Thucydides, who is hardly a model for 
Greek prose, though a storehouse of usages 
which attract the scholastic expert. Mr. 
Edwards quotes good authorities for his 
verdicts, but has surely had enough ex- 
perience as a reader and teacher to speak 
for himself. 


THE title of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book, 
Boswell’s Autobiography (Chatto & Windus), 
prepares us for his view that Boswell’s 
chief aim in his ‘ Life’ of Johnson was to 
make a sort of apologia for his own life and 
actions. His purpose was, we are told, 
at all hazards to claim the first place in 
that chronicle. This ingenious paradox the 
author recently maintained in The Quarterly 
Review, and now enlarges it in a loosely 
written book, full of repetitions, devoting 
eight chapters to “‘ motor forces”? which 
impelled Boswell to advertise himself and his 
claims to notice. The book will interest 
and entertain those—and they are probably 
many—who know little of Boswell’s extra- 
ordinary life, and have not noted, or detected 
by means of other contemporary evidence, 
the traces of his spite and prejudice. But 
much that the author says has been long 
known to experts, and his special pleading— 
we cannot call it anything else—frequently 
fails to convince us. Boswell was not a 
gentleman in his behaviour, but he was a 
great artist, with the artist’s talent alike 
for veracious reconstruction and positive 
embroidery. Above all, he was, we take it, 
@ hero-worshipper with that intense gusto 
in life which distinguished Samuel Pepys, 
and we do not believe for a moment that 
he intended to make Johnson play second 
fiddle. He was full of himself, like other 
vivid persons who have a special sense of 
their own significance, and he had many 
scores to pay off, as is pointed out. 

But the meaning of his phrases seems 
sometimes overdone here, and in the attri- 
bution of motives, always a dubious business, 
this chronicle does not satisfy us. Boswell’s 
case is not so strange as it is made out. 
Many people find an annoying amount of 
Forster in the ‘ Life of Dickens,’ and De 
Quincey has left us in his views of his asso- 
ciations with the “ Lakers’’ a masterpiece 
of apparently friendly innuendo. 

Mr, Fitzgerald needs to go deeper than 
he does if he means to convince. Take 
the case of ‘ Dr. Watson’s Chemical Essays ’ 
(pp. 126-7). He does not mention that 
al were introduced by Boswell because 
Johnson was reading them, nor would one 
gather from his subsequent comments that 
these very ‘ Essays’ received a high eulogium 
from Sir Humphry Davy, that Watson 
“threw his science aside for ever’ when 
he was made Professor of Divinity, that he 
wrote ‘“‘ very forcibly’ on equalizing the 
revenues of bishoprics without giving his own 
case as an example, and that he was, in fact, 
@ prominent figure in eighteenth - century 
thought. Our quotations are from Leslie 
Stephen, who was certainly not prejudiced 
in the Bishop’s favour. 

Writing concerning the Shakespeare 
Jubilee at Stratford of 1769, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says that Boswell’s lament concerning 
Johnson’s absence “had no foundation.” 
He wholly omits the fact, stated by Boswell, 
that ‘‘Johnson’s connection both with 
Shakspeare and Garrick founded a double 
claim to his presence.” He does not tell 
the reader, indeed, that the whole affair 
was Garrick’s special show. 

As usual, we find our author deprecating 
the methods of Birkbeck Hill, and his 
** superfoetation ” of parallel passages. For 
our own part, we cherish the illusion that a 
book requires an index. As Mr. Fitzgerald 
provides nothing of the kind himself, it 


is odd that he should object to Boswell’s 
placing an index at the beginning instead 
of the end. It seems odd, too, that so 
careless a writer should take it upon him 
to abuse other people as_ unscientific. 
Finally, we note that Mr. Fitzgerald in- 
dulges in the parallels which he scorns in 
others. In ‘ Pickwick’ and ‘ Boswell’ he 
detects curious similarities, and ‘ most 
curious ”’ is the fact that Johnson and Mr. 
Pickwick were both kissed by young ladies. 
It is, indeed, prodigious. 


An Introduction to the Study of Prices. By 
Walter T. Layton. (Macmillan & Co.)—It 
is rarely that a book which is badly wanted 
is as good as Mr. Leyion’s. His competence 
is in no need of testimony, and marks of 
care and thought abound throughout, e.g., 
in the valuable note on p. 54 dealing with 
wheat prices from 1820 to 1875. 

The plan adopted is_ excellent. The 
text lays down plain broad tracks of thought 
along which even the beginner in economics 
can travel easily and profitably. These are 
followed by neat and copious appendixes 
containing the statistical material on which 
the judgments are based. An excellent 
chart of average wholesale prices and the 
world’s gold production follows. 

The book is an exposition of the theory of 
prices, checked and supplemented by careful 
inquiries into the way in which they have 
varied since 1820. How such changes affect 
different classes of the community is carefully 
considered. Similar care is devoted to the 
question whether periods of rising prices are 
best for trade, wherecn the conclusion is 
that 
** nineteenth-century history shows that national 


productivity depends much more upon the 

advance of science and discovery, and on the 

training, education, and organization of labour, 
” 


than on the rise or fall of prices. 

The relation in time between changes in the 
supply of gold and in the level of prices is 
considered, and the connexion tween 
them cautiously, but soundly demonstrated. 
The book should be read by all who are 
interested in one of the burning questions 
of the day. 








PROF. HOPE W. HOGG. 


THE death of Prof. Hope W. Hogg, to 
which reference was made in the last issue 
of The Atheneum, removes one of the best- 
known Orientalists in this country. Prof. 
Hogg held the Chair of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of Man- 
chester, and, in addition to his tutorial 
duties, found time to undertake much 
valuable work for the furtherance of Oriental 
studies. 

Born in Egypt in 1863, he acquired a 
sound knowledge of classical and modern 
Arabic, and with the help of his wife pre- 
pared in 1896 a translation of the Arabic 
version of Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron,’ with 
introduction and notes. He also undertook 
the cataloguing of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Rylands Library; and his wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature shows itself in an 
admirable series of articles on ‘ Mesopo- 
tamia,’ &c., in the eleventh edition of ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

As an Assyriologist, too, Prof. Hogg did 
much useful work, especially in contributing 
valuable summaries of Assyriological and 
other Oriental publications to The Inter- 
preter, and elsewhere. From 1895 to 1903 
he was a member of the editorial staff of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ into the pre- 
paration of which he threw himself with his 
usual enthusiasm. Of his labours the 





editors say in the Preface: ‘To his zeal 
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energy, and scholarship the work has been 
greatly indebted in every direction.’””’ Among 
the numerous articles which he contributed, 
special mention may be made of those on 
the several Israelite tribes, and an extremely 
interesting one on ‘ Agriculture.’ 

He devoted much time and trouble, also, 
to the superintending of the maps which 
form a special feature of this ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
and have gained the admiration of all who 
have used and tested them. 

Not to mention other work by the late 
Prof. Hogg, it. may suffice to say that he 
was a scholar of wide and accurate know- 
ledge, enthusiastic and minute in attention 
to detail, sober in judgment, and always 
ready to assist in promoting the subjects to 
which he gave an all-too short life. It may 
be added that he originated and was the 
first president of an Oriental Society in 
Manchester, and had already completed the 
preparation and supervision of the first 
number of its Journal. 8. A. C. 








‘GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE.’ 

5, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., Feb. 24, 1912. 

In The Atheneum of to-day’s date your 
reviewer—when criticizing my biography 
of Claverhouse—points out that the battle 
of Tippermuir was not won by “ 300 High- 
landers.”” This misprint of the numbers 
at Tippermuir was discovered before pub- 
lication, and corrected by an erratum slip 
inserted at p. 256, where the misprint occurs. 
I can only conclude that The Atheneum 
must have received an advance copy from 
which the erratum was missing. 

I take it that the reviewer is thinking of 
Lord George Murray when he alludes to 
‘*Lord George Gordon shortly before Cul- 
loden.”’ MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 








THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


Llandaff House, Cambridge, Feb. 20, 1912, 

Mr. ANDREW Lan<«, in his letter to you last 
week on this subject, objects to my identifica- 
tion of the famous prisoner in the new 
edition of my book ‘ The Man of the Mask.’ 
My candidate is, as he truly says, an ecclesi- 
astic, and probably a Jesuit. How then, 
Mr. Lang asks, does he come to be described 
as “a valet’ by the French Government ? 
He then proceeds to bring forward once 
more the claims of his own candidate in 
* The Valet’s Tragedy ’"—who no doubt was 
& valet, and so far answers to the description. 

I should reply that from a hundred other 
instances of French political prisoners of 
the period we know that they were never 
called by their right names, or given their 
right description in official letters; and 
that ‘his was a matter of settled and in- 
variable policy. Mr. Lang’s objection is 
therefore no real objection at all, and recoils, 
so far as there is any force in it, against his 
own candidate. 

When we have said that the candidate 
was a valet, we have, in fact, said all that 
there is to be said for Mr. Lang’s theory. 
In nothing else does his candidate meet the 
requirements of the case. The real prisoner 
was apparently a gentleman, a man of 
culture, a fervent Roman Catholic, and a 
man of political experience,who was possessed 
of some secret of vital importance. Mr. 
Lang’s valet in no way answers the descrip- 
tion. 

If there is no stronger objection to be 
brought against my candidate than this 
one of Mr. g’s, I shall begin to be hopeful 
that I may have made a contribution of 
real value towards the solution of the 
mystery. Artaur 8S. BARNEs. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


(Notice in theso columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Burn (Rev. A. E.), The Athanasian Creed, 1/ net. 
Rivingtons 
A short survey of the Quicumque, its history, 
authorship, and doctrines, with a brief com- 
mentary. Dr. Burn rejects Dom Morin’s 
recent theories, and adheres to Waterland’s 
view of an early fifth-century authorship. 
There is a textual appendix. One of the 
Oxford Church Text-Books. 

Carlyle (A. J.), The Influence of Christianity upon 

Social and Political Ideas, 1/6 net. 
Mowbray 
We are disappointed with this book. Not 
that it is bad, but if Mr. Carlyle had taken 
more pains with those parts of the subject 
which are not covered by his ‘History of 
Political Theory in the Middle Ages,’ it might 
have been infinitely better. His treatment is 
clear and simple—too simple, perhaps—for it 
suggests a single stream of Christian thought 
in relation to political ideas, instead of a 
separate system for nearly every one of the 
myriad forms of religion with little in 
common but the name of Christianity. Nor 
does he seem to us to give sufficient prominence 
to the distinction between clerk and layman, or 
the doctrine of the State as a pis-aller, if a pis- 
aller of divine institution, which runs through a 
good deal of Christian thought even in our own 
day. His work is one of the Christian Social 
Union Handbooks. 

Dallinger (W. H.), The Creator, and What We 

May Know of the Method of Creation, 6d. net. 

C. H. Kelly 

A cheap edition of a lecture by a Wesleyan 

scholar, who based his religious teaching on a 

refutation of materialism supported by his 

well-known researches on micro - organisms, 
No. 17 of the Fernley Lectures, 

Harrison (Jane Ellen), Themis: a Study of the 

Social Origins of Greek Religion, 15/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
A revision of the views expressed in the 
author’s ‘ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion.’ She has been led by the philosophy 
of Prof. Bergson and the social psychology of 
Prof.Emile Durkheim to re-examine her material 
in the light of two ideas: (1) That the mystery- 
god and the Olympian express respectively, 
the one durée, life, and the other the action of 
conscious intelligence which reflects on and 
analyzes life; and (2) that, among primitive 
peoples, religion reflects collective feeling and 
collective thinking. This “ group-thinking ” or 
“group-emotion towards life’ the author 
analyzes in the ‘Hymn of the Kouretes,’ 
recently discovered at Palaikastro. Other 
themes, such as magic, mana, initiation cere- 
monies, carnivals, and Olympic games, cluster 
round the Hymn. On the games Mr. F. M. 
Cornford contributes a chapter, while Prof. 
Murray adds an excursus on the ritual forms 
reserved in Greek tragedy. The book is well 
Secumneubed and illustrated, and should prove 
of great interest to scholars. 

Johnson (Rev. Theodore), The Visitation of the 
Sick: some Practical Reflections for the Use 
of the Clergy and Others engaged in Parochial 
Visitation, 1/6 net. George Allen 

A manual intended mainly for the instruc- 
tion of the younger clergy, embodying the 
normal clerical recommendations an regula- 
tions. It is more of a guide to religious exhorta- 
tion than a practical medical directory. 


Law. 


Every Man’s Own Lawyer, by a Barrister, 1912, 
6/8 net. Crosby Lockwood 
In the 1912 revised edition there have been 
few additional incorporations, except concern- 
ing the National Insurance and Copyright Laws. 
Among other Acts of importance are the Pro- 
tection of Animals Act and the Perjury and 
Swearing Act, both being codified. ‘Other 
minor Acts are duly noted. 

Ilbert (Sir Courtenay), Methods of Legislation : 
a Lecture delivered before the University of 
London on October 25th, 1911, 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
The author is concerned not with the inter- 
pretation of enacted laws, but with the different’ 
methods of making them in civilized countries, 
and the advantages and defects that meg 
be claimed for these methods. Thoug 
necessarily sketchy, the survey is of consider- 
able interest. At the end a list is added of 








some books on the legislative methods of foreign 
countries, but the author expresses a doubt 
whether we can derive many useful hints from 
such sources, 
Morris (Robert C.), International Arbitration and 
Procedure, 6/ net. 
New Haven, Yale University Press 
London, Frowde 
We commend to all students of politics this 
modest and unpretentious book by the counse] 
for the U.S.A. in the Venezuelan Arbitration, 
Mr. Morris sketches the history of arbitration, 
which is as old as war itself, and the 
conditions of its application, showing that, 
while almost anything may become a ** vital 
issue” upon which no peaceful award is pos- 
sible, the use of international agreement is 
yet extending beyond disputes which arise out 
of previous treaties or the friction of national 
debt-collecting. Not the least valuable part 
of this volume is the chapter on the Hague 
Conference. President Taft contributes a 
** Foreword.” 
Robertson (George Stuart), The Law of Copyright. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
In this book the text of the Conventions and 
Statutes is relegated to an appendix. The 
body of the work consists of a treatise on 
copyright law as modified by the Act of 1911, 
the whole subject being reviewed in a series of 
well-arranged chapters. The effect of the statute 
law is stated in clear language, and is discussed, 
criticized, and interpreted, as far as possible, by 
earlier legal decisions. The book has the great 
merit of dealing with a dry and complicated 
theme in a very readable way, and will prove 
useful to lawyer and layman alike. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Cust (Robert H. Hobart), Benvenuto Cellini, 

2/6 net. Methuen 

Mr. Cust’s handbook shows sound judgment, 

is clear in style, and fortified by excellent illus- 
trations. One of the Little Books on Art. 

Embalmed Head (The) of Oliver Cromwell in the 
Possession of the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson, ex- 
hibited before the Royal Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland on 5th April, 
1911, with some Notes thereon, 2/6 

The Institute 
A reprint of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute last April, when the 
embalmed skull in question was anatomically 
examined by experts. All the circumstances 
that could a discovered concerning the sur- 
vival of the relic are related, and there are 
illustrations of the head, which is now partly 
decayed. 

Lee (Vernon) and Anstruther-Thomson (C.), 
Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies in 
Psychological Aisthetics, 12/6 net. John Lane 

here appeared in The Contemporary Revicw 
some years ago the essay around which this 
book has grown. Of its conclusions, some 
have been sustained, and others largely modi- 
fied by the latest psychology and philosophy. 
Though Vernon Lee declares that her «esthetics 
are “always those of the gallery and the 
studio, not of the laboratory,” they are none 
the less, but perhaps rather the more, suggestive 
on that account. 

Simla: The Conference of Orientalists, including 
Museums and Archeology, held in July, 
1911. Simla, Govt. Central Branch Press 

The Conference, which was attended by 
many distinguished scholars, discussed Oriental 
studies, museums, and archeology, their recom- 
mendations being incorporated in this volume. 
The foundation was proposed of a Central 
Research Institute, which would offer facilities 
for acquiring advanced knowledge both to 
Indians and Europeans. A scheme of admin- 
istration and regulation was drafted, and 
the innovation promises well. 


Poetry and Drama. 
Cook (Augustus H.), Psyche, and Other Pomme 
e 


There is a dainty and fanciful exclusiveness 
about Mr. Cook’s poems. He scorns contact 
with the rough world, and tunes his lyre in 
Italian bowers for his own satisfaction. “There 
are, however, so many of these travellers in 
the shadow-world of elegant numbers that we 
would fain light upon more uncouth stalwarts 
who do not shrink from ory 

Drew (Bernard), Helen, and Other Poems, 2/6 net. 
A. C, Fifield 

Mr. Drew’s verse gains in strength and self- 
confidence. He used to be an apt phraser and 
a skilful colourist, but he has now developed 
resonance and dignity. His command over 
imagery, always noticeable, has become 
broader, and at the same time more facile. 
While retaining his preference for classical 
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subjects, he is more original and far more 
capable of welding difficult thought into 
rhythmical form than in ‘ Cassandra’ and 
‘Prometheus Delivered.’ 

Hands across the Equator. 

New York, the Author 
The author informs us that his verse was 
written ‘‘ in hours of leisure after days of severe 
mental toil.” The residuum of mental energy 
available for verse has produced exiguous 
results. People who toss off a few lines when 
they can snatch a moment’s respite from more 
serious things can hardly expect to produce 
good work. 

Hebblethwaite (James), Meadow and Bush: a 

Book of Verses. Sydney, The Bookfellow 
The author’s attenuated spirituality becomes 
tiresome when prolonged through so many 
ages. He is free from marked lapses in taste 
and diction, but his inspiration is not sufficient. 
His muse is a pastoral idler and ‘‘ touches 
tender stops ’’—now with sentimental effusion, 
now with plaintive wistfulness. Occasionally 
he strays into the idyllic Elizabethan modes of 
feeling with success. 

Heine and Goethe (Translations from), by Philip 
G. L. Webb, 2/6 net. A. C. Fifield 

It seems impossible for English translators 
of Heine to avoid the pitfalls of bathos and 
simplesse. They can transmit his words, but 
never his witchery of spirit. Mr. Webb is 
gauche and limp, but conscientious and free 
from any trace of insipidity or attitudinizing. 
The Goethe translations — selections from 
‘Faust’ and ‘Iphigenia in Tauris ’"—are less 
cramped and bolder in rendering. 

Middleton (George), Embers, and Other One-Act 
Plays of Contemporary Life, $1.35. 

New York, Holt; London, Bell & Sons 

These plays lack grip, reality, and distinction, 
and their wording does not ring true to an 
English reader. Certain locutions that are 
odd in English, but became familiar in trans- 
lations from Ibsen—‘‘ even that,” ‘‘ also” in 
unusual places, &c.—betray the source of the 
author’s inspiration; but the disciple has 
produced only a superficial copy of the master. 

O’Riordan (Conal), (Norreys Connell), Shake- 
speare’s End, and Other Irish Plays, 3/6 net. 

Swift 

Cherishing an inveterate prejudice in favour 
of the Irish drama, we yet do not like these plays. 
We find ‘Shakespeare’s End’ forced and in- 
effective, in spite of some well-turned verse; 
and the fine theme of ‘ The Piper’ is poorly 
executed. ‘An Imaginary Conversation’ is 
certainly the best of the three, as it is the least 
ambitious, and on the stage it is pleasant 
enough. Sincere and honest work cannot 
make up for the lack of dramatic power, and 
we miss the peculiar flavour so keenly that it is 
an effort to remember that the plays are written 
by an Irishman about Ireland, and that at 
least two of them have been acted at the 
Abbey Theatre. The most interesting part of 
the book is the prefatory letter to Joseph 
Conrad. 

Percy (Eliza Duncan), Poems of Faith and Hope, 

1/ net. C. H. Kelly 

Rhymed versions of various Anglican doc- 
trines and incidents, delivered with pietistic 
and altruistic fervour. They have no poetical 
merit, nor are some pastoral lyrics in any way 
notable. 

Wattson (Edith E.), Songs and Sonnets, and a 
Little Play, 1/ Christian Commonwealth Co. 

The author is an elocutionist of promise ; 
but, when she turns from interpretation to 
creation, she shows none. Her nebulous 
reveries and “‘ strange, sweet spells’ are waifs 
and strays of verse without the semblance of 
inspiration. The “ little play’ is diminutive 
and amateurish. 

Woodward (Rev. Geo. Ratcliffe), Cupid and Psyche 
from the Latin of Apuleius, done into English 
Verse in Nine Cantos, 3/6 net. 

Herbert & Daniel 

A conscientious, if somewhat jejune rendering 
of the mellifluous cadences of Apuleius. The 
author has evidently made a careful study of 
Middle English metre, rhythm, phraseology, 
and composition of sentences, but the direct- 
ness, naiveté, and spontaneity of such poems 
as ‘The Pearl’ and the story of Blanchefleur 
are beyond his horizon. He tells the story 
with some aptitude, but his muse is too 
pedestrian for the ethereal charm of Cupidand 
Psyche. 


Music. 


Gosling (Henry F.), Music and its Aspects: a 
First Series of Essays on Music and its Rela- 
tions to Nature, Humanity, Science, and His- 
tory, &c., 6/ H. J. Drane 

For notice see p. 263.° 





Rimington (A. Wallace), Colour-Music, the Art 


of Mobile Colour, 6/ Hutchinson 
For notice see p. 263. 
Bibliography. 
Book- Auction Records, Vol. IX., Part L., 5/3 net. 
Karslake 
Philosophy. 


Balsillie (David), An Examination of Professor 
Bergson’s Philosophy, 5/ net. 

Williams & Norgate 
For notice see p. 249. 

Schiller (F. C. S.), Forma! Logic: a Scientific 

and Social Problem, 10/ net. Macmillan 

A criticism of formal logic from the formal 
oint of view. Destructive in its purpose, the 

ook is meant to prepare the way for “‘ the 
true logic of real reasoning, which starts from 
the act of thought, and so does not lose touch 
with Science and practical life.’ In fact, it 
forms Prolegomena to any future logic. A 
fuller notice will appear in a later issue. 

Seth (James), English Philosophers, 5/ net. Dent 

Prof. Seth, in this concise history of English 
(including Scotch) philosophy, has, in spite of 
his professed purpose of confining attention 
chiefly to ‘‘the epoch-making philosophers,” 
happily done justice to the host of lesser names 
which the student is usually content to ignore, 
at the cost of making the course of thought 
arbitrary and discontinuous. The volume forms 
part of the Channels of English Literature. 

History and Biography. 

Besant (Sir Walter), London South of the Thames, 

30/ net. A. & C. Black 

This book completes Besant’s Survey of 
London, and forms the tenth volume of 
the whole work. It contains topographical 
descriptions of Southwark and the suburbs 
‘‘ over the water’”’ as far as Eltham, Lee, and 
Shooter’s Hill. The illustrations consist of 
reproductions of old drawings and prints 
of places now passed away, as well as repre- 
sentations of what still exists. 

Cooper (Frederic Taber), Some American Story- 
Tellers, 5/ net. Grant Richards 

Most of these essays originally appeared in 
The Bookman, and it seems to us doubtful 
whether they were worth collecting in book- 
form. However, Mr. Cooper discusses the 
qualities and defects of his authors with clear- 
ness, and photographs of the chosen add 
interest to the book. 

Fea (Allan), The Real Capt. Cleveland, 8/6 net. 

Martin Secker 

We fail to see either the necessity or usefulness 
of a biography of the buccaneer who figured 
in Scott’s novel ‘ The Pirate’; if any interest 
is attached to him, it is purely local. The 
author has made up for his lack of material 
by including a mass of trivial details remotely 
connected with his subject. The numerous 
illustrations are uninteresting. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Boswell’s Autobiography, 
12/6 net. Chatto & Windus 

For notice see p. 248. 

Innes (Arthur D.), England’s Industrial Develop- 
ment: a Historical Survey of Commerce and 
Industry, 5/ net. Rivingtons 

This is not a complete or comprehensive 
picture of the development of industrialism 
in England. It only collects various data, and 
marshals facts in a skeleton form. Neverthe- 
less, its presentation, which is unbiased and 
orderly, merits the attention of earnest people 
uninitiated into the intricacies of the labour 
problem, and desirous of grasping in rough 
outline the events, ideas, and tendencies under 
lying English industrial history. 

Jobnson (Dr.) and Fanny Burney: being the 
Johnsonian Passages from the Works of Mme. 
D’Arblay, with Introduction and Notes by 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 7/6 net. 

Andrew Melrose 

The principal portion of this book is a repro- 
duction from Fanny Burney’s ‘ Diary and 
Letters ’ of the passages relating to Dr. Johnson. 
These are largely trivial and uninteresting, 
but the compilation may be of use to the 
increasing host of Johnsonians. 

Learned (Henry Barrett), The President’s Cabi- 
net: Studies in the Origin, Formation, and 
Structure of an American Institution, 10/6 net. 

New Haven, Yale University Press 
London, Frowde 

The American Cabinet is none the less 
important because a council of civil servants 
works in greater obscurity than a convention 
of parliamentary leaders, and Mr. Learned has 
chosen a fitting subject for his elaborate 
research. The sound judgment and clear 
style in which the origin and growth of the 
Cabinet and of the nine Secretaryships are 
traced give the book an importance of its own. 





Lovett (the late Richard), James Chalmers: his 
Autobiography and Letters, 1/ net. 

Religious Tract Society 

The eighth edition of the life-story of the 
admirable missionary who worked among the 
inhabitants of New Guinea, notice of which 
appeared in The Atheneum, July 5, 1902, p. 28. 

Nevill (Capt. H. L.), Campaigns on the North-West 

Frontier, 15/ net. John Murray 

Concerned with the troublesome forays of 
the natives of the North-West Frontier, the 
repelling of attacks, reprisals, further inroads, 
and soon. Such a history is unlikely to appeal 
to others than those interested or engaged in 
guerilla warfare. For soldiers who may be 
stationed in that district of India it should be 
invaluable, as it comprises the histories of all 
the expeditions, and offers a suggestive study 
of the evolution of arms and strategy. There 
are maps and appendixes. We should have 
liked to hear something of native customs and 
social life. 

Russell (George W. E.), Edward King, Sixtieth 
Bishop of Lincoln: a Memoir, 7/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 
A biography well worth writing. The 
author has made excellent use of correspond- 
ence to reveal the generosity, kindliness, and 
simplicity of the bishop. The letters, however, 
of congratulation after the well-known trial 
might have been reduced. With four appendixes 
and a frontispiece. 

Southey’s Letters, a Selection, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Maurice H. Fitzgerald, 
1/ net. rowde 

A neat little book on thin paper. ‘‘ Southey’s 
private letters are worth piles of epics,’’ was 
Thackeray’s dictum half a century ago. Its 
truth is beyond dispute. His correspondence 
has singular spontaneity and charm, and vivifies 
his connexion with such men as Coleridge, 
Lamb, Landor, Scott, and Shelley. The 
selection is excellent. In the World’s Classics, 
Pocket Edition. 

Thornton (John), The Story of India, 6/ 

H. J. Drane 

The book shows a tendency to obscure 
general conceptions with a mass of detail. 
In other respects we like it well enough. With- 
out being in any way profound, it should serve 
to interest the general reader. 

Warren (Charles), A History of the American Bar, 
16/ net. Cambridge University Press 

A portion of this book is reissued with many 
additions. It has been compiled from innumer- 
able and scattered sources, and is consequently 
an agglomeration of facts flung into book-form 
rather than a book. The first part is a résumé 
of the legal conditions and administration 
prevailing in the American colonies; the 
second traces the development of the American 
Bar from the inauguration of the United States 
Supreme Court to the opening of the Civil War. 
Both are overcrowded with non-essential 
detail. 

Wesley (Rev. John), The Journal of, enlarged 
from Original MSS., with Notes from Unpub- 
lished Diaries, Annotations, Maps, and Illus- 
trations, edited by Nehemiah Curnock, Stan- 
dard Edition, Vol. III. C. H. Kelly 

The third volume of an admirable edition ; 
its publication has been delayed by the wealth 
of annotation which accompanies it. This 
section covers the period from April 16th, 1742, 
to October 30th, 1751, and has several illustra- 
tions of interest. 

Geography and Travel. 

Cruickshank (J. W. and A. M.), The Smaller 

Tuscan Towns, 3/6 net. Grant Richards 

Another of the excellent guide-books com- 
piled on the principle of Grant Allen’s recom- 
mendations. Within its limits, it presents in 
compact and suggestive outline the features of 
the exquisite smaller Tuscan cities, their 
histories, topography, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. For the traveller in the less- 
frequented parts of Tuscany this book will be 
indispensable, unless his previous knowledge is 
considerable. The offensive features of the 
normal guide-book are happily absent. 

Young (Ernest), Finland, the Land of a Thousand 
Lakes, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

For notice see p. 247. 

Sports and Pastimes. 


Green (Eric H.) and White (Eustace E.), Hockey, 
2/ net. Eveleigh Nash 
A creditable and scientific exposition of the 
game, all its tactics and evolutions nm | 
carefully described. Natural aptitude an 
adaptability are worth a world of theory and 
book-making; but such books, especially when 
they are well done, are useful to lovers of 
the nicer points of the game. Part of the 
National Library of Sports and Pastimes. 
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Haultain (Arnold), The Mystery of Golf, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2/6 net. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
The book in some measure provides an 
insight into that mysterious attraction, incom- 
prehensible perhaps to the uninitiated, which 
the ‘‘ Royal and Ancient Game’’ exercises over 
its devotees. It is unusual in going into 
metaphysics and philosophy, and_ certain 
— terms which are not generally under- 
8 


Ryle (E. H.), Athletics, 2/ net. Eveleigh Nash 

Consists of expert advice on such points as 
training, dietary, style, and judgment in run- 
ning. It classifies the different forms of exer- 
cise included under the composite title of 
athletics, and offers a host of useful suggestions 
for efficiency in each. There are a number of 
good illustrations. Alsoin the National Library 
of Sports and Pastimes. 


Education. 


Classics and the Average Boy: a Question for 
the Nation, 6d. net. The Times Office 

The controversy in The Times of January, 
which excited some interest in scholastic circles, 
is here reproduced in paper covers. The gage 
was flung down by “A Public Schoolmaster ”’ 
in The Times ducational Supplement of 
January 2nd, and was immediately taken up 
bya host of educational authorities. Certainly 
** 4 Public Schoolmaster’s ’’ rational and incisive 
letter provoked an interesting discussion, though 
the majority of the combatants showed nervous- 
ness in going to the root of the problem. 
MacVannel (John Angus), Outline of a Course in 
the Philosophy of Education, 4/ net. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 

That education is a social science in which 
we can trace certain general principles, and 
that, like other sciences, it has philosophical 
presuppositions and relations, is more readily 
admitted than realized. But Dr. MacVannel 
ay boldly with this aspect of the subject. 
We like his suggestive treatment, and, if we 
disagree with many of his conclusions, we 
welcome his reminder that education is more 
than a mechanical art based on empirical 
foundations. 


Sociology. 


Gonner (E. C. K.), Common Land and Inclosure, 


12/ net. Macmillan 

An examination, by no means unfavourable, 
into the effects of enclosure on population and 
employment in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, with a quantity of statistics. 
The author traces the development of indi- 
vidual occupation of the soil. The most 
interesting section of such a subject is that 
dealing with the influence of enclosure on 
the conditions of the working classes. The 
author is some distance from the conclusions 
of Mr. Hammond’s book on the same subject, 
and is altogether more timid and circumspect. 


Philology. 


Edwards (G. M.), An English-Greek Lexicon, 


7/6 net. Cambridge University Press 
For notice see p. 251. 


Owen (Dorothy L.), Piers Plowman, a Comparison 


with some Earlier and Contemporary French 
Allegories, 5/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

This is a thesis for the degree of Master 
of Arts in the University of London. The 
study acknowledges contributions bearing 
on the ‘Piers Plowman’ authorship con- 
troversy since it was written, but the author 
has apparently not brought her work up to date 
in the light of these investigations. The most 
useful side of the treatise is the insight it 
ey affords into the machinery of the 
French allegorical convention of the period. 
It discusses with wide knowledge and much 
documentary citation the setting, personifica- 
tion, treatment, and devices of the allegory, 
and analyzes its ingredients in a good appendix. 


School-Books. 


Chambers’s Seasonal Nature Poems for Infant 


Classes, selected and edited by Margaret Riach, 
6d. net. W. & R. Chambers 

This is better than the majority of anthologies 
of the same sort, but is still hampered by the 
current conventionalities besetting this type 
of poem. We look in vain for a single selection 
from Stevenson’s ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses ’ 
or Blake. Nor is Green’s ‘‘ Weep not, my 
wanton,” a delightful and haunting song for 
children, included. The principle of this 
collection seems to be that to please the child- 
mind you must be puerile. he choice lacks 
care and discrimination. 





Chambers’s Supplementary Readers: Norse 


Fairy Tales; and Norse Wonder Stories, 6d. 
each, W. & R. Chambers 

These stories are selected somewhat at random 
from the vast storehouse of tales which the 
Scandinavian genius has preserved, but they 
serve their purpose well enough. We are 
attracted by the fresh, open, and spontaneous 
way in which they are told. There is little or 
no conventional phrase-making or affectation. 
Some of the stock language of the fairy books 
is neatly turned. 


Horsley (Reginald), Victoria, ~ Goes Queen, 6d. 


R, Chambers 

The book before us is but another instance 

of the misleading effects of idealization. Queen 

Victoria has become a lay figure for panegyric. 

One of the series of Brief Biographies of the 
Good and Great. 


Jones (Franklin T.) and Tatnall (Robert R.), 


Laboratory Problems in Physics, to accompany 
Crew and Jones’s ‘ Elements of Physics,’ 2/6 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
These exercises are well selected and arranged 
to serve as a first course in practical work on 
physics, as the apparatus needed is of the 
simplest description, and all necessary instruc- 
tions are given in detail. The accompanying 
questions will force the pupil to inquire into 
the reason for each experiment and the deduc- 
tions therefrom. 


Lamb, The Adventures of Ulysses, edited by A. C. 


Dunstan, with Introduction, Notes, Index, and 
a Map, 8d. Bell 

Lamb’s prose version was written in 1807, 
and was almost contemporaneous with the 
‘Tales from Shakespeare.’ The text is that 
of the 1819 edition. The ‘ Adventures’ are 
occasionally too archaic in language, but are 
full of rich beauties. There are notes, a map 
of Homer’s world, and an index of proper 
names. We hope this book, which is one of 
Bell’s English Texts for Secondary Schools, 
will be largely adopted. 


Marlowe (Christopher), The Tragical History 


of Dr. Faustus, with Introduction and Notes 
by William Modlen. Macmillan 

As the editor fitly judges, there is no need 
for an exhaustive pe criticus, with Dr. 
Ward’s monumental ‘Old English Drama’ 
already given to the world. In an edition 
intended for young people who love literature 
for itself rather than for its historical or textual 
significance the barest explanatory notes only 
are required, and these are adequately sup- 
plied. The text is from the 1604 edition, with 
expurgations. 


Newman (M. L.), Easy Latin Plays, 6d. Bell 


wo simple plays, ‘Mater Gracchorum’ 
and ‘ Gemini,’ written ‘‘ to serve as a reading- 
book for an Upper Third Form,” which should 
be useful as an elementary introduction to the 
study of Latin. Vocabularies are appended, 
and quantities are marked. 


O’Connor (Daniel), The Story of Peter Pan, a 


Reading-Book for Use in Schools, 9d. Bell 

A reprint of Mr. O’Connor’s version of Mr. 
Barrie’s juvenile folk-lore, issued as a reading- 
book for elementary schools, with pictures and 
selections of music. It does not make half 
such an appeal! as does the play; the pictorial 
elements seem more jejune, and the incidents 
have less vitality and charm. But the idea of 
using it for schools is excellent. 


Scott (Sir Walter), Stories from the Poems of: 


Marmion, 4d. W. & R. Chambers 

There is a strained romantic fervour about 
this interpretation that does not seem likely 
to imbue the minds of children with a desire 
for seeking the original. The vague heroics 
and pomposity of narrative are unsuitable for 
young people, and are likely to spoil their 
enjoyment of the story. The prose is very 
different from the sharp, incisive verse of Scott. 


Vernet (Madame Valette), Grammaire — 


pour le Francais de France, 10d. Bel 

This grammar is less mechanical and more 
idiomatic than the average ones we are familiar 
with. It is arranged and compiled on the 
right principle—that is to say, that a grammar 
is the threshold of a language, and its only 
practical application is for preparation in 
speaking and writing. 


Science. 


Bedell (Frederick) and Pierce (Clarence A.), 


Direct and Alternating Current Manual, with 

Directions for Testing, and a Discussion of the 

Theory of Electrical Apparatus, Second 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 8/ net. 

Constable 

This manual consists of a collection of 

instructions for conducting a series of tests 





upon direct and alternating current apparatus. 
Attention is paid to the fundamental tenets 
that underlie the various experiments. Hence, 
throughout, theory and application are neatly 
combined. Its utility makes it well worth 
another edition. 


Booth (Wm. H.), Liquid Fuel and its Apparatus, 


8/6 net. Constable 
Presents in a handy form the most important 
points of the author’s larger work on the 
subject issued in 1902. Since that date his 
ideas have gained general acceptance, and 
liquid fuel is widely used instead of coal— 
é.g., in naval manoeuvres. The book is mainly 
confined to the use of such fuel “in steam 
raising and in direct power production in the 
internal combustion engine.’’ The examples 
of — have been reduced in number, 
but brought up to date. Part I. is concerned 
with ‘Theory and Principles,’ Part II. with 
a and Part III. with ‘ Tables and 
ata. 


Brislee (F. J.), An Introduction to the Study of 


el: a Text-Book for those entering the 
Engineering, Chemical, and Technical Indus- 
tries, 8/6 net. Constable 

The first volume of a series which aims 
at providing a link between elementary 
chemistry up to the matriculation standard 
and the larger text-books dealing with details 
of separate industries which are ‘‘ beyond the 
intellectual and financial reach of those who 
enter industrial employment.’’ The book 
before us is the outcome partly of teaching 
and partly of technical experience. Dr. Bris- 
lee’s writing is occasionally clumsy, but it is 
clear and practical, and with its numerous 
illustrations his book should serve its purpose 
well. It a a in the Outlines of Industrial 
Chemistry Series. 


as a Administration Reports, 1910-11: Part 


Education, Science, and Art: Marine 
Biology, Report of Mr. Joseph Pearson, 
Director of the Colombo Museum and Govern- 
ment Marine Biologist. 

Contains paragraphs on pearl banks, the 
Tamblegam Windowpane Oyster Fishery, 
freshwater fisheries, and on a biological survey 
of Trincomalee Harbour. 


Jordan (Whitman H.), Principles of Human Nutri- 


tion: a Study in Practical Dietetics, 7/6 net. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 

Not so much an original treatise as a popular 
exposition of the conclusions of science, and 
of their bearing on the ordinary life of man. 
The latter half of the book should be of con- 
siderable use to students of domestic economy. 


Knipe (Henry R.), Evolution in the Past, 12/6 net. 


Herbert & Daniel 
For notice see p. 259. 


Lewis (Leonard P.), Railway Signal Engineering 


(Mechanical), 8/ net. Constable 

A compendious and well-equipped treatise 
dealing with one of the most important branches 
of engineering. It gives a concise and lucid 
exposition of the practices prevailing in me- 
chanical railway signalling. There are nume- 
rous illustrations and diagrams. One of the 
Glasgow Text-Books. 


Lydekker (R.), The Ox and its Kindred, 6/ 


Methuen 

A popular and at the same time scientific 
account of the ox and its place in the animal 
kingdom. British cattle are, perhaps, treated 
at greater length than their importance war- 
rants, but this does not limit the scope of the 
book unduly. There are numerous illustrations. 


Nature Book: a Popular Description by Pen and 


Camera of the Delights and Beauties of the 
Open Air, Part I., 7d. net. Cassell 

We welcome this new periodical, to be 
published in fortnightly parts for a year and a 
half. The first number is excellent, but there 
is much danger of falling away from a high 
standard of writing where there is excessive 
self-advertisement. 


Nicholson (Edward), Men and Measures: a 


History of Weights and Measures, Ancient 
and Modern, 7/6 net. Smith & Elder 
For notice see p. 259. 


Perkin (W. H.) and Kipping (F. Stanley), Organic 


Chemistry, Part I., 7/6 W. & R. Chambers 

A revised and enlarged edition of an authorita- 
tive text-book. In view of the constantly shift- 
ing perspective of organic chemistry, readjust- 
ments have been necessary, and new subject- 
matter regarding the carbohydrates, the 
ee, and the like — has_ been 
added. It is particularly useful as a guide to 


practical experiment. 
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Phin (John), The Seven Follies of Science, to 
which is added a Small Budget of Interesting 
Paradoxes, Illusions, Marvels, and Popular 
Fallacies: a Popular Account of the Most 
Scientific Impossibilities, and the Attempts 
which have been made to Solve Them, Enlarged 
Edition, 5/ net. Constable 

Every right-minded person is attracted by 
the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and 
other like studies, out of which science has 
sprung. This book gives a simple and readable 
account of some of the more famous of these 
vulgar errors. 

Ridgway (Robert), The Birds of North and Middle 
America, Part V. 

A scientific and comprehensive account of 
the higher groups, genera, species, and sub- 
species of birds known to occur in North 
America, from the Arctic lands to the Isthmus 
of Panama, the West Indies, and other islands 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago. Forms Bulletin 50 of the United 
States National Museum. 

Salmon (George), A Treatise on the Analytic 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, Vol. I., revised 
by Reginald A. P. Rogers, Fifth Edition, 9/ 

Longmans 

The new edition of this important work has 
been published by the direction of the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin. A large number of 
articles have been introduced, the most impor- 
tant dealing with the expression of twisted 
cubics and quartics by rational or elliptic 
parameters ; but the bulk of the additions to 
the text are of the nature of comment and 
illustration rather than of emendation. A 
few more figures might have been included with 
advantage. 

Spolia Zeylanica, issued from the Colombo 
Museum, January, Re. 1.25. 

Colombo, Ceylon, Cottle 

All the specimens described in this work are 
preserved in the Indian Museum of Calcutta. 

United States National Museum, Proceedings, 
Vol. XL. 

The fortieth of a series of publications 
designed to place before the world the most 
recent discoveries of biology, anthropology, 
and geology, derived from the collections of the 
United States National Museum. As a cata- 
logue of research and a compilation of material 
contained in the Museum, it is useful and handy. 

Wilde (George), Chaldean Astrology: How to 
Cast and Read the Horoscope and Calculate 
Star Courses, Second Edition, 6/ net. 

Werner Laurie 

We hear a great deal in this manual of the 
laws of planetary influence, the casting of 
horoscopes, Malefics and Benefics, and astro- 
logical formule in general. The author com- 
fortably acquits astrology of having been in 
any way associated with necromancy or the 
black arts, and proceeds to demonstrate the 
obscurantist superstitions of this form of 
imposture. 


Fiction. 


Baker (James), Mark Tillotson. Chapman & Hall 


A popular edition of this pleasant but diffuse 
nove: 


Bennett (Arnold), The Old Wives’ Tale, 6/ 


Hodder & Stoughton 
A new edition of one of the very few 
modern novels which have survived their day, 
and seem likely to be permanently remembered 
in the future. Since it was published, the 
author has largely increased his reputation, 
but we doubt if he has done better than in 
this fine and solid piece of work. The book 
has a preface and a picture of the author. 


Bowen (Marjorie), The Quest of Glory, 6/ 


Methuen 
A vivid and powerful story of the time of 
Louis XV. The hero is a Sir Galahad, whose 
strenuous pursuit of lofty ideals amongst the 
base and meretricious personages in power 
gives the author good opportunities for striking 
situations and dramatic contrasts. The story 
of the beautiful and mysterious Carola is well 
told; the characters of the blas¢ monarch, his 
powerful minister, and Voltaire are skilfully 
drawn ; and the gradual deepening of the tragedy 
towards the final scene is effective. 


Brooke (Emma), The House of Robershaye, 6/ 


Heinemann 

Miss Brooke belongs to the small band of 
writers who are never shallow and never slip- 
shod. She thinks out her sehdach-—~tieanaall 
rather some moral or mental crisis than any 
clash of events—and keeps resolutely to it. 
In her present book this characteristic merit 
becomes almost a defect, so much does the 
central interest, Robert Robershaye’s change 
of heart, dominate all other matters. The very 
characters are individualized only to the degree 


Hocking (Joseph), 





required by the story; neither the altruistic 
cousin nor the lady whom both men love is 
more than a profile. 


Conyers (Dorothea), The Arrival of Antony, 6/ 


Hutchinson 
It is, we think, chiefly the charm of Ireland 
and the Irish which accounts for the regret 
with which we lay down this book, though the 
situation created by the author is not without 
originality. There is a singularly unfortunate 
villain, whose appearance is usually the signal 
for some all too trivial catastrophe. In spite 
of the cloud which hangs over the hero, the 
happy ending will have been suggested to the 
hardened novel-reader from the first chapter. 


— (Ridgwell), The Twins of Suffering Creek, 


Chapman & Hall 
A gold mine is the scene of this story, which 
is effectively and convincingly told. The 
twins’ Sunday bath, an operation requiring 
the assistance of four miners, and the subse- 
uent ‘‘ Bible talk,” form an amusing scene. 
ild Bill is a wonderful hero, who achieves a 
mad drive to the neighbouring city to bank 
the gold; much happens on the way, and his 
success has many results. 


Danby (Frank), Joseph in Jeopardy, 6/ Methuen 


It is difficult to understand how any pleasure 
can be obtained from an analysis of the leech- 
like beings of both sexes who surround this 
Joseph. His physical attractions are empha- 
sized ad nauseam, but he always tries to play 
the game. His character is a tribute to the 
cleverness of the author, for he belies the 
common impression that virtue must be dull. 


or * eae (Saie), The Repentance of Cyrus Keen, 


Drane 
The book is melodrama of a sort which seems 
to us to lack adequate justification. 


Garvice (Charles), Love in a Snare, 6/ 


Hodder & Stoughton 

This ‘‘ present-day romance”’ flows easily 
along to the inevitable happy conclusion. The 
plot is to a certain extent ingenious, and the 
author’s admirers will probably be well satisfied. 


Gerard (Morice), Crenland Castle, 6/ 


Hodder & Stoughton 
Here is plenty of sensation and romance, but 
we fear that much of it will leave the reader 
unconvinced. The story deals with the for- 
tunes of a young Army officer who suddenly 
finds himself the inheritor of wealth and a title. 
There is also a stage villain of a conventional 
type, who retires into obscurity without accom- 
plishing much harm. 


Greenhoe (North), Aunt Ursula’s Bequest, 1/ net. 


Murray & Evenden 

A capital short ghost-story explicable by the 

hypothesis that ghosts are entities possessed 

of a single fixed idea due to peculiar distress 

of mind at the time of death, and therefore 
usually associated with revenge or remorse. 


Gretton (R. H.), Almayne of Mainfort, 6 


Grant Richards 
For notice see é; 248. 
od and Mammon, 3/6 
Ward & Lock 
The author relates the vicissitudes of a young 


.Cornish lawyer who, full of youthful ambition 


and determination, and tired of the mono- 
tony of a country life, decides to seek fame and 
fortune in the great metropolis. The interest- 
ing story is somewhat marred by its lack of 
originality. 


McAulay (Allan), Beggars and Sorners, 6/ 


John Lane 
Readers whose tastes lie in the direction of 
historical fiction will find much of genuine 
interest in Mr. McAulay’s work. The stor 
describes the adventures of a young Scottis 
lady who, on a visit to Holland in the year 1750, 
finds herself unexpectedly involved in a Jacobite 
conspiracy. The author writes in a pleasing 
and facile manner, and would appear to have 
considerable knowledge of his subject, while 
his characters possess decided individuality. 
A general air of mystery and intrigue tends to 
keep one in a state of continuous expectancy, 
which is perhaps hardly justified by a somewhat 
weak climax. The dialogue, though spirited, is 
rather too suggestive of the twentieth century. 


Metcalfe (Thomas), The Prince, with some 


Account of his Principality and Courtiers, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
This is apparently a first novel by a writer 
who has not yet mastered the rules of his craft, 
the most imperative of which is to be clear. 
Since the names of actual Brighton traders are 
boldly introduced, the scene of the tale is 
presumably within measurable distance of 
that town; but the odd dialect employed by 
some of the characters does not recall the 
Sussex speech. 





North (Laurence), The Golightlys, Father and 
Son, 6/ Martin Secker 
For notice see p. 248. 
Norris (W. E.), Paul’s Paragon, 6/ 

Concerns a young man who, after yo 
been cared for by a distant relative, is face 
with the existence of a disreputable father. 
The results as pictured by the author seem to 
us unconvincing and out of date. This last 
book from the well-known author is very 
disappointing. 

O’Sullivan (Vincent), A Good Girl,6/ Constable 

This book’s title is belied by its contents. 
We see very little of the “ good girl,” who is 
overshadowed by one of decidedly opposite 
tendencies. The Censor would probably have 
risen to the occasion had the author attempted 
to enter the dramatic field. We find the story 
unpleasant and lacking in interest. 

Page (Gertrude), The Rhodesian, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 

A mildly written novel which adds little to our 
knowledge of Rhodesia. The story is chiefly 
concerned with the love-affairs of four persons, 
and, as one of the characters succinctly puts it, 
‘* Which did he actually marry in the end, and 
what became of whom ? ” 

Phillpotts (Eden), The Forest on the Hill, 6/ 

For notice see p. 247. John Murray 

Pratt (Ambrose), A Daughter of the Bush, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 

The hero of this tale of the Australian bush 
tells his own love-story, and the many sensa- 
tional incidents connected with it, in a collo- 
quiai and lively style. 

Roberts (Morley), The Man who Stroked Cats, 
and Other Stories, 6/ Eveleigh Nash 

The title story is one of five, which are all 
delightful. The author gives us a pathetic 
idyll in ‘The Man who Stroked Cats '; a love 
‘ Drama in Venice’ ; stories of two men who won 
a fair lady over the telephone, and of two men 
who lost a fair lady over the water; and the 
tale of a burglar whose charm was equalled 
only by his cleverness. 

Scott, Anne of Geierstein, 2/ Frowde 

The latest volume in the handy and well- 
~— Oxford edition of Scott. There are 

4 illustrations and a brief glossary. 
Sienkiewicz (Henryk), Through the Desert, 5/6 
net. New York, Benziger Bros. 
London, Asher 

There are wild doings here. A small girl 
and a small but most precocious boy plough 
unscathed through a series of adventures from 
the first to the five hundred and fortieth and 
last page of the story. Personally, we dislike 
precocious boys who outwit Mahdis and put 
their elders and betters to shame, preservi 
all the while the true chivalrous spirit o 
proper little gentlemen. 

Stephens (James), The Charwoman’s Daughter, 
3/6 net. Macmillan 

Though it is not acknowledged in a preface 
or in the text, this novel has already appeared 
in a periodical. Mr. James Stephens’s slender 
volume entitled ‘Insurrections,’ which was 
published a F pee or so ago, was one of the 
grimmest and most powerful productions in 
modern verse. The novel is in lighter vein, 
and its limpid spontaneity and sincerity are 
altogether refreshing. 

Warden (Florence), Mollie the Handful, 6/ 
F. V. White 

To the two gentlemen who were her guardians 
Mollie certainly proved herself a “‘ handful ”’ ; 
throughout the book she keeps them thorough] 
uncomfortable and alarmed, and the reader well 
amused. The tale is pleasantly told in the 
style familiar to the author’s many admirers. 

Warden (Gertrude), The Path of Virtue, 6/ 
F. V. White 

This is what it purports to be, “ a romance 
of the musical comedy stage,”’ of a cheap and 
sensational order, though occasionally witty. 
The person who prevents the successful climax 
lives so long that we are not unprepared for the 
railway accident in the last chapter. 

Wemyss (Mrs. George), A Lost Interest, 6/ 
Constable 

The characters in this book, one and all, 
have the art of making light and witty conversa- 
tion. They belong to the Smart Set, they view 
life with a well-bred cynicism, their manners are 
polished, and their remarks to the point (and 
occasionally somewhat beyond it). We are 
thoroughly amused, except when the author 
allows the ‘‘ youthful innocence”’ of a pre- 
cocious girl of fifteen to form a cloak for 
remarks which go beyond any ventured by the 
adults. That, we think. is neither a fair nor 
@ pleasing feature of the book. 
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Wright (Oliver), The Riverport Hail, 2/ net. 
Eveleigh Nash 
A tale of mystery showing more than the 
average amount of skill, though the plot is not 
strikingly original. The interest centres around 
the disappearance of a will and the appearance 
of an unexpected heir. 


General Literature. 


Adam (Hargrave L.), Woman and Crime, 10/6 net. 
Werner Laurie 
As the author justly remarks: “ It is not a 
pleasant thing to have to devote nearly an 
entire volume to denouncing in unmeasured 
terms—at times with unappeasable wrath— 
members of that sex which one has been reared 
to regard with the eye of compassion....”’ 
The book can hardly be regarded as a scientific 
inquiry into feminine criminology. The narra- 
tive has sensational features and some illustra- 
tions. 

Graham (Harry), The Perfect Gentleman, a Guide 
to Social Aspirants, compiled from the Oc- 
casional Papers of Reginald Drake Biffin, 6/ 

Edward Arnold 
A pleasing extravaganza, with plenty of 
laughable irony in it. Its purport is to satirize 
the excessive decorousness which is the bane 
of the modern jeunesse dorée, and it abounds 
in sly pleasantries at the expense of that 
wonderful animal. The style is one of grave, 
ceremonious mock-seriousness, and Mr. 
Graham enjoys himself with a zest which 
is infectious. This type of work is best 
as delicate rapier-play, but if the author occa- 
sionally takes to the broadsword, we must 
remember that rapiers are brittle, and that 
the book contains nearly 300 pages. 

Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Success, and 
Other Sketches. Duckworth 

A reprint of a striking collection of sketches 
which we noticed favourably, and at length, 
on November 15th, 1902. In the Shilling Net 
Series. 

Newspaper Press Directory, 1912, 2/ 

C. Mitchell & Co. 

In this sixty-seventh issue due tribute is paid 
to Walter Wellsman, who was responsible for 
forty-seven issues of the Directory, and was 
looked upon as a walking encyclopedia on 
all matters relating to newspapers. Among 
original articles is one by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
‘Then and Now,’ in which he compares the 
Press of the present day with what it was in 
1846. Init he states “ that the British Press floats 
on its advertising columns. As the advertiser 
keeps the concern going, he has only to with- 
draw his orders, and the newspaper collapses.”’ 
Among recent innovations Mr. Stead mentions 
“* the offer of The Times to insert advertisements 
for servants from its subscribers free of charge.” 
The volume contains many portraits of merit. 


— Books (The): Henri Bergson, the 
Philosophy of Change, by H. Wildon Carr ; 
Botany, the Modern Study of Plants, by M. C. 
Stopes ; Dante, by A. G. Ferrers Howell ; 
Heredity, = J. A. 8S. Watson; Mary, Queen 
of Scots, by Elizabeth O'Neill; ~ Organic 
Chemistry, by Prof. J. E. Cohen ; The Principles 
of Electricity, by Norman R. Campbell ; e 
Gold, a Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets, by H. C. 
O'Neill; Roman Catholicism, by H. B. Coxon ; 
The Science of the Stars, by E. W. Maunder; 
Shakespeare, by Prof. C. H. Herford; and 
Women’s Suffrage, a Short History of a Great 
Movement, by M. G. Fawcett, 6d. net each. 
7 T. C. & E. C. Jack 
For notice see pp. 248 and 249. 
Rees (Sir J. D.), Current Political Problems, with 
Pros and Cons, 5/ net. Edward Arnold 
We think the author might have dispensed 
with his afterword of ‘‘ pros and cons,”’ which 
represent the popular short cuts to thinking. 
Though he investigates the Persian question, 
he does not so much as mention the objections 
to the policy of absorption. In short, he has 
produced a handbook for the Conservative 
partisan to “ get up ”’ the normal controversial 
answers to the programme of his adversaries. 
Royal Statistical Society, Journal, February, 2/6 
The Society 
Ruskin (John), The Political Economy of Art; 
Unto this Last ; Sesame and Lilies ; The Crown 
of Wild Olive, 3/6 net. Macmillan 
The two lectures dealing with ‘ The Political 
Economy of Art’ first appeared in 1857, 
‘Unto this Last’ in 1862, and ‘Sesame and 
Lilies’ in 1865. They are here reissued to- 
gether, well printed and got up, with a biblio- 
graphical note. But ‘ me and Lilies’ 
been issued so many times that we hardly 
see the need of another edition. The volume 
is one of the Library of English Classics. 


Story (Alfred T.), Vagrom Men, 2/6 net. 
Duckworth 
The ten essays contained in this short volume 
have the advantage of spontaneity, and will, 
we think, appeal to most readers who care for 
literary grace and charm of style. 

Strong (the late S. Arthur), Critical Studies and 
Fragments, with a Memoir by Lord Balcarres, 
5/ net. Duckworth 

A number of these studies have appeared in 
The Times, The Morning Post, The Academy, 
The Guardian, The Art Journal, The Atheneum, 
&c., and it is convenient to have them collected 
and reissued in a single large volume. The 
contents cover a very wide field, including 
painting, fine art, history, literature, religion, 
philosophy, and archeology ; in fact, Strong 
did too much to do uniformly well. An 
adequate memoir, illustrations, oe 
on Strong’s purchases for the Chatsworth 
Library, his contributions to Orientalism, and 
subsidiary articles are added, with a copious 
index. The volume is part of the Crown 
Library. 

Tous les Chefs-d’@uvre de la Littérature Fran- 
caise: Paul Louis Courier, Pamphlets Poli- 
tiques et Lettres d’Italie ; and Alfred de Musset, 
Nouvelles, 1/ net each. Dent 

Two more additions to the attractive com- 
panion series to ‘‘ Everyman.”’ The choice of 
volumes is commendable. 

Wilson (P. W.), Welsh Disestablishment, 1/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

We find the preface by David Lloyd George, 
short as it is, more interesting than the book 
as a whole, which, while it marshals its facts 
clearly, and is logical, reasonable, and con- 
ciliatory in tone, is dull and too dependent on 
what other people say. There is a mass of 
statistical evidence and quotation from well- 
known authorities. 


Pamphlets. 


Abercrombie (Patrick), Centripetality not Parlia- 
mentarian, or the Vizier New-Visaged: a 
Philosophical Enquiry into the Results likely 
to ensue from Certain Proposed Latter-day 
Female Incontinencies, 4d. 

Liverpool Booksellers’ Co. 

An extraordinary pamphlet advocating a 
system of eugenics for the preservation of female 
beauty. ‘‘ Female Parliamentarianism ”’ would 
be disastrous, says our author. It would 
**spoliate’’ Man, and we should ultimately 
be plunged into a ‘‘temporary Satyriasis,”’ 
which sounds terrible. 

Persian Crisis (The), 1912, 3d. 

This pamphlet contains the chief addresses 
delivered at the public dinner in honour of Mr. 
Morgan Shuster at the Savoy Hotel on January 
29th. Mr. Shuster’s able and temperate 
indictment of Russian policy is its main 
feature, and the proposals of the Persia 
Committee to the Foreign Minister 
to secure the immunity of Persia from further 
molestation, the text of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907, and a poem from the pen 
of Mr. John Galsworthy, entitled ‘ Persia— 
Moritura,’ reprinted from The Nation, are 
included. We commend its solidity of reason- 
ing, its generosity and justice of feeling, and 
hope that its circulation will fulfil the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. No. 1 of the Persia 
Committee Pamphlets. 

Sanders (T. W.), Window Gardens, ld. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Association 

One of the One and All Garden Books. 
These booklets, fertile in suggestion and 
advice, ought to be welcomed by the public. 
They are condensed and scientific, and at the 
same time not overburdened with irrelevant 
information 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 


Lasteyrie (R. de), L’Architecture religieuse en 
France 4 |l)Epoque romane, ses Origines, son 
Développement, 30fr. Paris, Picard 

An exhaustive and monumental study of 
Romance architecture in France by the hand 
of a master. It embodies the quintessence of 
M. de Lasteyrie’s lectures at the Ecole des 
Chartes during the last thirty years, and brings 
us from the earliest origins of Christian archi- 
tecture down to the dawn of the Gothic era. 
Admirable by reason of its broad treatment, its 
luminous attention to detail, and the way 
in which it brings out the great lines of 
development, it cannot fail to mark an epoch 
in the study of the period. It is beautifully 
illustrated by more than 700 plates. 


Livres a Figures de I’Ecole allemande des XVe. 
et XVIe. Siécles: Catalogue LXXXI., avec 





une préface, une table des artistes, une table 





des villes d’impression, 328 facsimilés, et 3 
planches hors texte, 10fr. Florence, Olschki 
This is a beautiful and illuminating catalogue, 
and a tribute to the extraordinary picturesque- 
ness, variety, and vividness of Renaissance 
decorative art. In graphic sequence it reveals 
the evolution of the art of book-ornamentation 
to the period beyond the death of Albert Diirer, 
when engraving declined. The numerous speci- 
mens of art forms woven round the initia] 
letter are most interesting. The examples are 
mainly from Frankfort, Cologne, Leipsic, 
Mayence, and Strasburg. 
Meyer (Eduard), Der Papyrus Fund von Ele- 
phantine, 2m. Leipsic, Hinrichs 
What interests the author most, in this study 
of the papyri discovered at Elephantine, is the 
light they throw on the part played by Persia 
in the external development of the Jewish 
religion. The military colony of Jews, which 
since the sixth century B.c. had for generations 
inhabited this outpost, still worshipped as 
their fathers worshipped before the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and even possessed a 
temple of their own. Within the short space 
of 98 pages Prof. Meyer reconstructs something 
of their life and its relations to the world 
around them, and this so skilfully that, how- 
ever fragmentary, the picture is definite and 
vivid. The last part of the work deals with 
the remains of literature found by the explorers, 
and chiefly with the history of the wise Achigar 
—a tale widely current throughout the litera- 
ture of the East, which this Aramaic rendering 
enables us to recognize as the oldest known 
survival from a great substratum of common 
thought and art. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Croze (Austin de), La Chanson populaire de I’Ile 
de Corse, avec conclusion de M. Paul Fontana. 
Paris, Champion 

For notice see p. 250. 


History and Biography. 


Karénine (Wladimir), George Sand, sa Vie et 
ses (uvres, 1838-48, 7fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
For notice see p. 250. 
Mitteilungen aus ioe K6niglichen Bibliothek, 
herausgegeben von der Generalverwaltung : 
I. Briefe Friedrichs des Grossen an Thicrot, 
herausgegeben von Emil Jacobs. 
Berlin, Weidmann 
We have here the first number of a series 
which should attract no little attention. Prof. 
Harnack, on behalf of the Board of Directors, 
announces that it is intended to publish from 
time to time selections from the treasures 
contained in the Kd6nigliche Bibliothek at 
Berlin—including not only accounts of MSS., 
autographs, old printed books, &c., but also 
reproductions of texts. The Directors have 


begun with these letters — written by 
Frederick the Great as Crown Prince 
to his French correspondent Thierot — in 


view of the coming jubilee of the King, who 
was the second founder of the Bibliothek. 
The letters themselves are interesting, though 
rather as giving fresh and amusing illustration 
of well-known traits in the character of 
Frederick than as affording much that is new. 


Science. 


Caillet (Albert L.), Traitement Mental et Culture 
Spirituelle, 4fr. Paris, Vigot Fréres 
This book covers an extraordinarily large 
area, for it contains some mention of the 
histories and the teachings of the distinguished 
psycho-therapeutists of all countries; while 
special attention is given to Yoga methods and 
the subject of mesmerism. The author of a 
volume which deals with so many aspects 
of one subject cannot be accused of having an 
axe to grind, as is often the case with writers 
on these topics, and it is satisfactory to find 
the use of hypnotism strongly discouraged— 
a somewhat curious prohibition in view of 
the lengthy expositions of mechanical and 
other methods of suggestion. 
Neugebauer (Dr. Paul V.), Sterntafeln von 4000 
vor Chr. bis zur Gegenwart. ipsic, Hinrichs 
This work—to be completed in three parts, 
of which this is the first—is intended as an aid 
to historians and students of literature who 
are not themselves astronomers, but need to 
check chronological statements by a reference 
to astronomical data. In a series of tables it 
gives the position of 518 stars, century by 
century, for six thousand years. The two 


following parts will give: (1) tables for sun, 
moon, and planets for the same length of time ; 
and (2) tabulated statements of such. other 
astronomical facts as are useful for work in 
history and letters. 
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Kiteraryp Gossip. 


Last WEEK there were sold in Edinburgh 
two volumes described in the auctioneer’s 
catalogue as Burns’s ‘‘ Common-Place 
Books,” “‘ in the handwriting of the poet.” 
Both were purchased by Mr. Hugh Hop- 
kins of Glasgow for 651. each. The 
volumes originally formed part of the 
Whitefoord Mackenzie collection, sold in 
Edinburgh in 1886. At that sale one was 
bought for Sir Robert Jardine of Castle- 
milk for 310 guineas, and the other for 
Lord Rosebery for 270 guineas. The 
purchasers found, however, that the 
catalogue statement to the effect that the 
thirty-three pieces in the volumes were 
unpublished was misleading, as they were 
not the composition of Burns, but merely 
transcripts of verse which was in print 
before his day. In these circumstances 
the volumes were returned to the Misses 
Mackenzie, who have since died. The 
writer of a special article in The Glasgow 
Herald of February 24th gives good 
reasons for the contention that the volumes 
are not even the holograph of Burns. 


Caution is needed in such cases. Some 
verses of similar origin were sent to us 
recently, and described as not in the 
published works of Burns. That was 
true, but the sender did not take the 
trouble to ascertain that they had been 
familiar as the work of a well-known 
contemporary and admirer of his for a 
century or so. 


Pror. Hopz Movutton delivered the 
first of his course of Hibbert Lectures on 
‘Zoroastrianism’ at the University of 
London on Tuesday last. The course, as 
announced in the syllabus, covers the 
early history of the faith only, and the 
lecturer further announced that it would 
stop at the period of Alexander the Great. 
In his first lecture Prof. Moulton took the 
view, now common among philologists, 
that the original home of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race was in Europe, whence 
they migrated to Asia, and there split into 
two peoples, one stopping short in Persia, 
where they became the ancestors of the 
Iranians, while the other proceeded to 
India, and founded the Sanskrit literature. 
This separation, he thought, might be dated 
as early as the second millennium B.c. 


In the course of his lecture Prof. 
Moulton expressed his entire dissent from 
the late James Darmesteter’s theory that 
the Gathas, now supposed to be the 
oldest part of the literature of which the 
Zend-Avesta forms part, owed much to 
borrowings from Philo of Alexandria, 
generally called Philo Judzus. The re- 
semblance between the Powers of Philo, 
whom he makes intermediate between 
God and the world, and the Amshaspands 
or archangels of the Zend-Avesta, is too 
close to be accidental, and affects besides 
nearly all the religious speculation of the 
first Christian century. There does not 
seem enough evidence to decide definitely 
whether Philo, as Darmesteter thought, 





invented this doctrine, the reformers of 
the Zoroastrian religion borrowing it 
from him three centuries later, or whether 
the Jews, as Prof. Moulton evidently 
thinks, acquired it during the Babylonian 
captivity, and carried it with them when 
sent back by Cyrus. In the latter case, 
what became of it between the days of 
Cyrus and those of Philo ? 


A MEETING of those favourable to the 
formation of a Bibliographical Society 
in Glasgow was held in the Council Room 
of the Royal Philosophical Society there 
on Thursday, February 22nd. Dr. David 
Murray occupied the chair. After 
a statement by the chairman showing 
the need for a body of the sort 
mainly designed to cover the West of 
Scotland, it was agreed to form the society, 
and a large and influential committee 
was appointed to draft the necessary rules 
and constitution. Over fifty have already 
intimated their intention of becoming 
members. The interim secretary is the 
Rev. W. J. Couper, 26, Circus Drive, 
Glasgow. 


Mr. S. B. JEvons has been appointed 
literary adviser to the publishing house 
of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


‘ Tue Passine or Wak,’ a new book by 
Canon W. L. Grane, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. next Tuesday. 
The work is in some sense the complement 
of ‘ The Great Illusion,’ by Mr. Norman 
Angell, and is based on the author’s 
belief that the cult of blood and iron will 
only be exchanged for that of national 
fraternity by the growth of moral forces. 


Pror. J. B. Bury’s new work, ‘ The 
Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall 
of Irene to the Accession of Basil I. 
(A.D. 802-867),’ will be ready shortly. 
While it is an independent work, it 
continues on a larger scale the Pro- 
fessor’s ‘ History of the Later Roman 
Empire.’ Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
the publishers. 


_ Mr. Epwarp CARPENTER’S new book, 
‘The Drama of Love and Death: a 
Study of Human Evolution and Trans- 
figuration,’ will be published by Messrs. 
George Allen & Co. next Friday. The 
earlier chapters will be a kind of continua- 
tion of the author’s ‘Love’s Coming 
of Age,’ while the latter part deals with 
the problems of death and the world 
beyond. Throughout copious reference 
is made to recent discoveries in physics, 
biology, and psychical research. 


Messrs. Lonemans are bringing out a 
sixpenny edition of Dr. J. N. Figgis’s 
Hulsean Lectures, which, as was antici- 
pated in our columns, have had a remark- 
ablesuccess. The new edition will contain 
areply to criticisms. The same firm will 
shortly publish the lectures delivered by 
Dr. Figgis last spring at Harvard, which 
will be called ‘Civilization at the Cross- 
Roads.’ 

‘Some Things we have Remembered,’ 
by Mr. P. M. Thornton, will also be pub- 
lished by the same firm. The object of 





the author has been to record various 
matters of public interest contained in the 
century covered by a father and a son 
—Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859, 
and Percy Melville Thornton, 1841-1911, 
for seventeen years M.P. for Clapham— 
members of the family of Thorntons of 
Birkin in Yorkshire, and allied to the 
Rices of Mothvey in Carmarthenshire. 


Mr. JoHN GaALsworTuy is publishing 
through Mr. Heinemann his first book of 
poetry, entitled ‘Wild Oats: Moods, 
Songs, and Doggerels,’ which will be 
ready on the 2lst inst. Uniform with 
this volume will be ‘The Lure of the 
Sea,’ by Mr. J. E. Patterson, whose 
vivid autobiography, ‘My Vagabondage,’ 
we noticed last autumn. 


Miss MarGaret B. Cross has a new 
novel appearing with Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus next week. The book is entitled 
‘ Up to Perrin’s,’ and, as the title implies, 
the scene is laid in the West Country. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus also an- 
nounce a cheaper issue of Sir Walter 
Besant’s four topographical books—‘ Lon- 
don,’ ‘ Westminster,’ ‘ East London,’ and 
‘South London.’ The new edition will 
contain all the original illustrations. 


‘One Loox Back,’ the latest book 
by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, is a volume 
of reminiscences, not a collection of mis- 
cellaneous essays, and it covers the 
greater part of the social and political 
changes witnessed by Mr. Russell during 
his life. It will be issued by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner & Co. 


‘ PICKWICK,’ as is well-known, contains 


some lapses, “oversights,” contra- 
rieties, &c., owing to the haste and 
boisterous spirit of the writer. No true 


Pickwickian would wish a single one away. 
Messrs. Gay & Hancock are issuing a col- 
lection of these oddities, gathered by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has already fur- 
nished some six treatises on ‘ Pickwick.’ 


Canon R. L. OTTLEY’s new volume 
for Lent, entitled ‘The Rule of Faith 
and Hope,’ is announced for immediate 
publication in Mr. Robert Scott’s “ Library 
of Historic Theology.” This work is an 
exposition of the Apostles’ Creed from 
the devotional standpoint, the subject 
headings including ‘The Mysteries of 
the Incarnate Life,’ ‘The Reality of 
Redemption,’ and ‘ Mysticism and Prayer. 


Our apologies are tendered for the 
carelessness which attributed in our last 
issue Mendelssohn’s setting of the words 
“Watchman, will the night soon pass?” 
to Handel—a slip which more than one 
correspondent has already pointed out. 
In answer to others we may say that 
The Atheneum of April 24th, 1909 (p. 496), 
contains the verses, a quotation from 
which concluded our article on ‘ Industrial 
Unrest.’ 


BEGINNING with next week, we propose 
to follow our ‘ List of New Books’ with 
a List of Forthcoming Books, particulars 
of the dates of which we shall be glad to 
receive as early as possible. 
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Ruins of Desert Cathay : Personal Narra- 
tive of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. Aurel Stein. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 


As some authors publish their works first 
in parts and afterwards in book-form, so 
recent important contributions to geo- 
graphical science have usually been pre- 
ceded by shorter popular versions. Thus 
Sir Sven Hedin issued ‘ Adventures in 
Tibet ’ before his monumental ‘ Scientific 
Results,’ and ‘Trans-Himalaya’ before 
another great work which has yet to 
appear. So also Dr. Stein sent forth 
*Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan’ before 
his ‘ Ancient Khotan,’ and now he 
presents two massive volumes prelimi- 
nary to a ‘Detailed Report.’ The 
procedure is sound because there are 
many readers for a well-told tale of travel, 
and few, comparatively, who would or 
could wade through the detailed works. 
But, unless great care be taken, the popular 
story is apt to exceed reasonable limits 
and encroach on the domain of the record 
on which it is based. 
The object of the present book is to 


“furnish the general reader with a personal 
record of the archeological and geographical 
explorations which, during the years 1906- 
1908, I carried out under the orders of the 
Government of India in remote parts of 
Central Asia and Westernmost China.” 


In recognition Dr. Stein received the 
Founder’s Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society; his detailed report, 
we are told, must take years to compile, 
and for many reasons be inaccessible to 
the general public whose interest he 
desires to enlist. We hope he may suc- 
ceed, for his labour and judgment justify 
a favourable result; but many persons 
will have difficulty in tackling the 1,038 
pages of this book, whilst others, frightened 
at its size, may avoid the task. 

The work was undertaken in favourable 
circumstances with the prestige of official 
patronage. The Indian Survey Depart- 
ment provided men and money for the field 
operations, the results of which are shown 
in the creditable maps attached to the 
volumes. The Sappers and Miners sup- 
plied a Sikh corporal, Ram Singh (of 
whom more hereafter), who developed 
photographs, drew plans, and was in 
general a handy man. 

It is impossible to mention the names 
of all the distinguished experts who 
have helped Dr. Stein, but a few may 
be given: Prof. A. Foucher of Paris 
assisted in Greco-Buddhist art; Sir 
Arthur Church in analyzing materials ; 
M. E. Chavannes and Dr. Hoernle in the 
investigation of ancient Chinese and 
Indian Brahmi records ; and Dr. Francke 
in Tibetan matters. 

Examination of the scientific results of 
Dr. Stein’s discoveries must be deferred 
till details are published ; for the present 
some account of his journeys must suffice. 
To make this clear without a map is 


2 vols. 





not easy, for even geographers fail to 
remember the relative positions of towns 
or districts when they are not familiar 
with their names. The simplest plan is to 
imagine the scene of work as a great 
horseshoe set in the heart of Asia, with 
the open end to the East; the area 
enclosed is mainly desert, the Takla- 
makan to the West, and Gobi to the East. 
The toe of the shoe is the vast range of 
hills, the Roof of the World, about the 
Pamirs and the sources of the Oxus. 
From them the drainage of the western 
sides flows towards the Sea of Aral; 
that from the eastern slopes forms the 
Tarim or river, which, passing through 
the Takla-makan with ever-diminishing 
volume, is eventually lost in the terminal 
and migratory lake known as Lob- or 
Lop-nor. The northern boundary of the 
horseshoe is formed by the T’ien Shan; 
the southern by the Kuen-lun and the 
Altin Tagh, which bound Tibet on the 
north and extend to the ranges near Su- 
chou and Kan-chou. The best-known 
towns in the enclosure are Kashgar, 
where Great Britain and Russia have 
representatives ; Yarkand, the commercial 
capital; and Khotan. Ak-su and Kara- 
shahr on the north side are the gates 
towards Russia. 

Dr. Stein approached this country by 
a route nowadays unusual, though one 
whereby Greek influence and Buddhism 
entered. He left Abbottabad late in 
April, 1906, and marched through Swat 
and Dir to Chitral and Afghan Wakhan, 
where he was well received and taken care 
of by order of the ruler, whose liberality 
deserves recognition. Here he reached 
the Oxus near the part visited by Olufsen 
(Atheneum, November 25th, 1911), but 
on the opposite bank, and made his 
way by its sources to the Pamirs ; thence 
he descended by Sar i-kol to Kashgar. 
The description of this journey fills a 
hundred pages, and is full of interest, 
recalling many events connected with 
frontier expeditions, such as the Edwardes 
and Fowler episode of 1895 and the siege 
of Chitral. 

At Kashgar final preparations were 
made, and a Chinese secretary, by name 
Yin Ma Chiang, a “‘ Ssii-yeh ” or candidate 
for office, like the ‘‘ ummedwar ” of India, 
was engaged. His help throughout was 
of great value, and is suitably acknow- 
ledged. Here also Chinese hospitality 
was enjoyed; the Tao-ta’i entertained 
Mr. Macartney and Dr. Stein to lunch, a 
small, informal feast of eighteen courses, 


“but all so neatly served and relatively 
wholesome that my apprehensions as to its 
results on one long accustomed to simple diet 
roved wholly unjustified....At his table 
f first realized how much the attitude of the 
Chinese official class in the ‘ New Dominion ’ 
towards Western, in this case specially 
Russian, customs and imports had changed 
during the few years since my previous 
visit. There were clean well-ironed napkins, 
instead of the — hot towels, for use 
during the meal. My conservative feelings 
received a shock when I was asked to seat 
myself at a table spread in white, that 
colour of mourning formerly tabooed on all 
festive occasions. Knife and fork were 
with perfect familiarity by our 





convives, and eating-sticks seemed to lie 
on the table merely out of deference for 
time-honoured convention. It was curious 
to recognize in such changes small but 
significant effects of that great historical 
movement of Chinese ‘reform’ to which 
the Russo-Japanese War has given the final 
impulse.” 

From Kashgar, by way of Khargalik 
and Kékyar, the Kuen-lun range was 
explored and Khotan was reached; the 
oases are reported as extending into the 
desert further than they did five years 
before, the result of improved irrigation, 
which has led to expansion of towns and 
increased population. The mountains 
were again entered, special attention being 
given to the upper basins of the Kara 
Kash and Yurung Kash rivers. Here Dr. 
Stein was close to where Schlagintweit 
had passed, it is stated, in 1862; the date 
seems to require verification, for 1857 is, 
according to ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
the year in which Adolf Schlagintweit 
crossed the ranges and was put to death 
by Yakub Beg. Hermann as well as 
Adolf seems to have penetrated into the 
Kuen-lun range, which in 1865 was crossed 
by Johnson, a surveyor whose route Dr. 
Stein wished to verify. 

As winter approached, hill surveys 
were abandoned, and excavation of ruins 
in the desert was begun : first, near Khotan, 
and then westwards to Keriya, Endere, 
Charklik, &c., names familiar to readers 
of Sir Sven Hedin’s and Dr. Stein’s former 
books. Relics of the usual sort were 
found, including inscribed tablets .with 
seals showing classical origin, which, 
strange to say, old manure heaps yielded 
in the greatest profusion. Tothelay mind 
this would not seem testimony to their 
value; indeed, in view of the destruc- 
tion resulting from war and fanaticism, 
treasure - hunting, and age and natural 
causes, it is a marvel that anything 
is left. The winter of 1906-7 was thus 
spent not far from the routes of Hsiian- 
tsang and Marco Polo; at a site marked 
Miran many interesting discoveries were 
made, the most remarkable being frescoes 
of winged figures, and a fresco frieze in 
a Buddhist shrine, representing, accord- 
ing to Prof. Foucher, a portion of the 
legend of King Vessantara, which is 
related .on p. 490 of vol. i. 

Before passing from Miran and Abdal, 
it is interesting to note that, in the records 
discovered, the name Nob seems to supply 
the phonetic link between Na-fo-po, used 
by Hsiian-tsang, and Lop, by Marco 
Polo, to describe the district. In Yule’s 
‘Marco Polo’ (ed. Cordier, i. pp. 197- 
203 fn.) an excellent note about the 
locality of the lake usually called by 
English geographers Lob-nor will be 
found. From Abdal Dr. Stein went west- 
ward to Tun-huang, otherwise Sha-chou, 
and on the way there first saw the remains 
of the Great Wall, with its watch-towers, 
and the site of the Jade Gate, ‘‘ the barrier 
of the pleasant valley,” where dwelt the 
officer in command of the fortifications. 

Returning from the desert, he ex- 
plored the cave temples of the “ Thou- 
sand Buddhas.” They are still a place of 
pilgrimage, so that archeological activity 
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has to be restrained, and near them is 
the sanctuary of the crescent lake, with 
the famous rumbling sandhill. In one 
of the temples a library, in rolls of 
manuscripts, mostly Chinese, was dis- 
covered, and how Dr. Stein overcame the 
scruples of the priest in charge and became 
possessed of many beautiful paintings on 
silk showing scenes from the life-story of 
Buddha, figures of Bodhisattvas, &c., is 
well described. The manuscripts have 
not yet been, nor will they soon be, trans- 
lated, as they filled twenty-four cases, 
which, with five more of paintings and 
art relics, are now in the British Museum. 
Some of the paintings are reproduced in 
colour, Plates VII. and IX. deserving 
special commendation. 

At Yarkand Dr. Stein reduced his camp, 
sold his camels, and went on to Khotan, 
arriving on June 9th, 1908. There he 
packed his collections, but had not been 
long in the place when Naik Ram Singh, 
the man _ selected for photographic 
work, returned hopelessly blind. This 
Sikh, with the courage of his race, after 
losing the sight of one eye, persevered 
with his work ; the other eye soon failed, 
but still he remained at his post in hope 
of recovery. That proving desperate, he 
rejoined at Khotan, but still believed he 
would regain his sight, and for reasons of 
caste he insisted on cooking his own food, 
in spite of burns and other accidents. 
But his case was hopeless, and he was 
taken to his native village, near Firozpur. 
He lived for a short time on a pension, 
which, in part, has been continued to his 
widow and daughter. 

A final expedition to the sources of the 
Kara Kash and Yurung Kash was under- 
taken, and Dr. Stein had the misfortune 
to get frostbitten ; he had to be carried to 
Leh, some 300 miles distant, where an 
operation was performed. It has, happily, 
proved successful, and he hopes 


“that the gate will open for work in those 
fields to which cherished plans have been 
calling me ever since my youth, and which 
still remain unexplored.’ 


Such is the story, greatly condensed, of 
some two and three-quarters years’ work, 
and on the whole it is well told. There 
are, however, defects, some rather annoy- 
ing, such as the introduction of foreign 
words when English equivalents are avail- 
able and references in one volume to maps 
and plates or figures in another, and to 
ruins by letters and numbers nowhere to be 
found on the maps, while the maps them- 
selves are on easily torn paper, and bound 
into volumes which weigh four pounds 
apiece. The spelling of Oriental words 
seems in cases to be odd, but a note 
prefixed to the index (which is well pre- 
pared) intimates that the system adopted 
by the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists has been followed. The illustrations, 
333 in number, are admirable, well chosen, 
and well reproduced ; besides these, there 
are coloured plates, panoramas, and the 
maps. Dr. Stein’s work is a valuable 
contribution to our limited knowledge of 
a country abounding in interest, in which 
extremes of rigour are met alike on the 
hills and glaciers and in the sandy desert. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Men and Measures: a History of Weights 
and Measures, Ancient and Modern, by 
Edward Nicholson (Smith & Elder), is a 
perfect monument of industry, and teems 
with information on out-of-the-way points 
connected with the history of weights and 
measures of all kinds and in all countries. 
The author holds that there are no arbitrary 
standards of weights and measures, but 
that all have a directly scientific basis, or a 
lineage reaching, perhaps far back, to 
such a basis. Proceeding on these lines, 
Co!. Nicholson goes on to unfo'd the history 
of measures of length—the story of the 
cubits; and the history of measures of 
capacity and of weight—the story of the 
talents—from the earliest Chaldean and 
Egyptian times, through their transforma- 
tions in Greek and Roman times, down to 
their modifications as introduced into 
Britain, and the modern world generally. 
The earliest measures were, undoubtedly, 
those of length, but Col. Nicholson has a 
greatly exaggerated idea as to the accuracy 
with which measures of a definite length on 
the earth’s surface (the meridian mile, as 
he calls it) could have been made sixty 
centuries ago. Not until the time of 
Eratosthenes, in the third century B.c., 
would it have been possible to determine 
such a length with any approach to modern 
accuracy, and a very little experience in 
practical measurements would demonstrate 
the unsoundness of the view held on this 
point by the author. 


The chapters on measures of value— 
the history of currency — and on 
measures of time are full and interesting. 
There is an obvious misprint on p. 195, 
where the date of full moon in November, 
1912, should be November 25, not ‘ 17” as 
printed ; and we are amazed at the statement 
(on the same page) that agriculturists 
find the Epact useful in reckoning the moon’s 
age. We should rather expect the farmer 
to exclaim with Bottom the weaver, “A 
calendar, a calendar! look in_ the 
almanac.” We note another misprint on 

. 198, in the chapter on ‘ Measures of 
Feat and of Density,’ where, in the directions 
for converting Fahrenheit degrees into 
centigrade, ‘‘double the degrees”’ should 
read halve the degrees. The final chapters 
(on the metric system) are of such a 
character as to detract from the value of the 
work as an impartial and scientific survey 
of the entire field of its subject. The 
book itself, which demonstrates in a 
full and able manner the complexity and 
multiplicity of existing systems of weights 
and measures, might surely be used as an 
argument in favour of simplification and 
unification in these matters. 


In 1908 Dr. Robert Francis Scharff 
delivered in London a course of Swiney 
Lectures on ‘ The Geological History of the 
American Fauna.’ These lectures, rewritten 
in an expanded form, and including brief 
references to the American flora, constitute 
Distribution and Origin of Life in Am:rica 
(Constable). The title is, perhaps, rather 
misleading, inasmuch as the work does not 
discuss the profound problem of the ‘ Origin 
of Life,” nor among the living things that are 
described is any place found for Man. But 
even with this limitation the work is suffi- 
ciently extensive: it evidently represents 
a great amount of research in the literature 
of zoology, paleontology, and zoogeography, 
and it is rich in interest to the geologist. Dr. 
Scharff is not a great believer in the acci- 
dental dispersal of organisms by means of 





wind and wave, but holds that land com- 
munication is generally essential for the 
transmission of terrestrial and freshwater 
forms of life. If certain groups have 
originated in a particular area, and are now 
found scattered in isolated colonies far 
distant from their original centre, it seems 
fair to argue from their present discon- 
tinuous distribution as to the former position 
of land over which they must have migrated. 
This is what the author has done, in many 
cases with great ability and not without 
some boldness. 


lt must not, however, be overlooked 
that in the reconstruction of ancient geo- 
graphy many authorities will demand 
physical as well as biological or distribu- 
tional evidence. In pre-glacial and early 
glacial times there was probably land 
communication between Europe and America 
through what are now Scotland, Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador; but the author, 
while recognizing this connexion, throws 
another land-bridge across the Atlantic, 
stretching from Lapland to North Greenland 
by way of Spitzbergen. Whilst the Atlantic 
was thus shut off from the Arctic Sea, the 
Pacific was also closed northwards by land 
across Bering Strait. It is held that the 
southern shores of these great land-bridges 
would be under the influence of comparatively 
warm ocean-currents, thus supporting Dr. 
Scharff’s contention that, from biological 
evidence, the Glacial period was not one of 
extreme cold. Such a view has been occa- 
sionally held by certain other scientific 
writers, but it can hardly stand against the 
strong body of opposing evidence which the 
glacial geologist can bring forward. 


ALREADY known as an enthusiastic student 
of evolution by his epic entitled ‘ Nebula 
to Man,’ Mr. Henry R. Knipe now sends 
forth Evolution in the Past (Herbert & 
Daniel), which is planned on practically the 
same lines as its predecessor, but this time 
in sober prose. It is a comprehensive work, 
giving a popular yet accurate account of the 
long procession of living forms which have 
appeared upon the earth throughout the 
ages of the Past, and seeking to show the 
relationship between the successive forms 
and their forerunners. 

The subject is one of much fascination 
for the inquirer, but obviously needs 
for its successful treatment a wealth of 
paleontological knowledge. Fortunately the 
author has shown himself not ill-equipped 
for the undertaking. The value of the k 
would perhaps not have been lessened by the 
omission of the tabular ‘ Chronology of the 
Earth,’ which stands at the beginning of 
the volume. It needed a bold pen to write 
such words and figures as these: ‘‘ Surface 
of the Earth so far solidified as to support 
vast seas, 100,000,000 B.c.”’ ; or the following 
item: ‘“ Foundational Ages extending over 
70,000,000 years.”” Where so much is pure 
speculation and the opinions of the highest 
authorities are subject to serious modifica- 
tion as science advances, it seems rather 
dangerous, notwithstanding safeguards, to 
make any attempt at numerical precision 
in a work intended for the layman. The 
physical side of the volume is, however, but 
slight ; its strength lies in its  yrmpreniig 
To any one who desires to the story of 
life upon our planet as revealed by the 
record of the rocks, and interpreted in the 
light of evolution, it would be difficult 
to recommend a safer or more pleasant 
guide than Mr. Knipe. His story is illus- 
trated by many excellent plates, mainly by 
Miss Alice Woodward, who happily unites 
much scientific knowledge with artistic 
ability. 
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SOCLETIES. 


Roya..—Feb. 22.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Bakerian Lecture was 
delivered by Prof. H. L. Callendar, ‘On the 
Variation of the Specific Heat of Water, investi- 
gated by the Continuous Mixture Method.’ 

The experiments of Callendar and Barnes ‘On 
the Variation of the Specific Heat of Water 
between 0° and 100° C. by the Continuous Electric 
Method ’ (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., A, 1902), with 

latinum thermometers, agreed with those of 

jidin by the method of mixture with mercury 
thermometers more closely than with those of 
any previous observers, but gave results nearly 
1 per cent lower than Liidin’s over the range 60° 
to 90° C. Within the last year the results of 
Liidin have been very closely reproduced by 
W. R. and W. E. Bousfield (Phil. Trans., A, 
1911), employing a Dewar calorimeter electrically 
heated by a mercury resistance, the rise of 
temperature being observed by means of mercu 
thermometers standardized to *01° C. every 5°. 
The present investigation was designed to verify 
the results of Callendar and Barnes by a new and 
independent method, called the Continuous 
Mixture Method. 

Dr C. Chree read a paper on a ‘Short Index 
to Reports of Physical Observations—Electric, 
Magnetic, Meteorological, Seismological—made 
at Kew Observatory. 

Messrs. R. T. Lattey and H. T. Tizard read a 
geper * On the Velocities of Ions in Dried Gases.’ 

he authors have determined the velocities of 
positive and negative ions in dried hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide. The results obtained are com- 
pletely parallel to those already obtained in a 
previous investigation on air (R. T. Lattey, 
Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxxiv. p. 173). The 
velocity of positive ions is but little affected by 
the presence of moisture in the gas, and is pro- 

rtional to the force (#), and inversely propor- 
ional to the pressure (p). The same relation 
approximately holds good for the velocity of 
negative ions in moist gases. When the gas is 
extremely dry, however, the negative ions are 
apparently very easily deprived of. their cus- 
tomary envelope. Their velocity, therefore, does 
not increase proportionately to x/p, but at a very 
much greater rate. 

Prof. T. H. Laby and Mr. P. W. Burbidge 
read a paper on ‘ The Observation by means of 
a String Electrometer of Fluctuations in the 
Ionization produced by y-rays.’ The authors 
claim to have demonstrated that there are fluctua- 
tios in the ionization produced by y-rays, and 
have worked out the technique for future experi- 
ments, where the absolute amount of the fluctua- 
tion is very small. Further experiments are 
necessary before the experiments can be said to 
support either a corpuscular or pulse theory of 
y-rays. 

Mr. F. B. Pidduck read a paper on ‘ The Wave- 
Problem of Cauchy and Poisson for Finite Depth 
and Slightly Compressible Fluid.’ The paper is 
in some respects a completion of a former one on 
the propagation of a disturbance in a fluid under 
ee. e solution of the two-dimensional 

uchy-Poisson problem for finite depth is worked 
out numerically, the effect of limiting the depth 
being very considerable. The fact is brought to 
light that up to a certain point a limitation of the 
depth causes an increase in the elevation at a given 
point for a short interval of time after the begin- 
ning of the motion. The wider question presents 
itself as to the sense in which the initial disturb- 
ance can be said to be confined to a definite por- 
tion of the fluid. Difficulties connected with the 
assumption of incompressibility are avoided by 
considering a heavy compressible fluid. The 
application of an extension of Fourier’s theorems, 
due to Orr, gives the solution of the problem of 
such a fluid held with every part in a given state 
of compression and then released, the free surface 
being maintained at constant pressure. The 
known formulz for incompressible fluid for both 
finite and infinite depth follow as limiting expres- 
sions, and it is possible to detect the existence of 
an advancing wave-front when the compressi- 
bility is different from zero. 

Some papers originally announced for the 
meeting of February 15th, which was adjourned 
on ee of the death of Lord Lister, were taken 
as read. 








Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 22.—Mr. W. 
Dale read a paper on ‘The Implement-bearing 
Gravel Beds of the Valley of the Lower Test,’ in 
which he described the gravel pits which occur 
near Ramsey and Dunbridge, and showed a large 
— of paleolithic implements from them. 

hese implements are diverse in form and in the 
condition of their patination. The gravel is usually 





whitish at the top, which is attributed to 
the action of the weather in dissolving the iron 
and depositing it lower down. Implements from 
this horizon are whitish, while those _ at 
a lower depth are yellowish or brown, according 
to the colour of the gravel. At the base the 
implements usually have a double patination, 
caused by ferruginous matter being deposited 
more on one side than the other. Implements 
of various forms occur at all depths. At the 
Kimbridge Pit there is a preponderance of the 
rough ovate implements to which the name of 
** Chelles ’’ has been given, while at the Dunbridge 
Pit there are found remarkably fine pointed 
implements, not water-worn, and with a white 
patina. Photographs of the sections were shown, 
and it was suggested that at Dunbridge, where 
the gravel rests on Bagshot sands and clays, the 
gravel may have been deposited under sub-glacial 
conditions. Some ofthe implements seem to have 
been made on the spot, while others must have 
travelled far. 

Mr. L. Salzmann read a paper on ‘ Excavations 
at Selsey in 1911.’ The earthwork at Selsey is 
a roughly circular work about 250 ft. in diameter, 
consisting of ditch and vallum, evidently thrown 
up to protect the entrance of the harbour. Exca- 
vations undertaken last year showed that the 
vallum rests on a deposit of black earth 2 ft. in 
thickness. As this black earth contains pottery, 
not only of the Roman period, but also of the 
type usually ascribed to the fourteenth century, 
and in the case of one small fragment possibly as 
late as the sixteenth century, it is clear that the 
vallum is of comparatively late construction. 
The whole evidence points to the truth of the 
local tradition that the mound was thrown up 
at the time of the threatened Spanish invasion 
in 1588. Within the enclosed area were found 
two fragments of walls and quantities of building 
materials, of which the few worked stones are 
chisel-tooled. Of the smaller finds, the most 
interesting was a small bronze belt tag of the 
tenth century, ornamented with human figures, 
apparently unique. 





ZooLoaicaLt.—Feb. 20.—Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, V.-P., in the chair.—Dr. A. T. Masterman 
gave a demonstration, illustrated by a large number 
of lantern-slides, of recent investigations on age- 
determination in the scales of salmonoids, with 
special reference to Wye salmon. 

Dr. H. Lyster Jameson read a paper ‘On the 
Structure of the Shell and Pearls of the Ceylon 
Pearl-Oyster (Margaritifera vulgaris, Schum.), 
with an Examination of the Cestode Theory of 
Pearl Production.’ The author began by review- 
ing the work on the subject of pearl production 
carried out in Ceylon by Prof. Herdman and his 
successors. He examined the theory, enunciated 
by Prof. Herdman, that most Ceylon “ fine ” 

earls had for their nuclei the remains of cestode 

rve, and that these larve, which are abundant 
in the liver and connective tissues of the pearl- 
oyster in Ceylon, were the “‘ cause’”’ of the most 
valuable pearls. Dr. Jameson maintained that 
the evidence adduced in support of this theory 
by Prof. Herdman and Mr. Hornell was insuffi- 
cient, and that the only drawings in Prof. Herd- 
man’s ‘Report on the Ceylon Pearl-Oyster 
Fisheries,’ published by the Royal Society, that 
purported to show the remains of cestodes in the 
centres of pearls, were capable of other interpreta- 
tion. Moreover, he could not find in any of the 
sections of pearls by Prof. Herdman, numbering 
some twenty-five or more, which the Professor 
had kindly allowed him to examine, a single 
instance of a cestode larva forming the nucleus. 
This observation was borne out by the results of 
the examination of between 300 and 400 pearls 
from Margaritijera vulgaris, mostly from Ceylon, 
but also comprising examples from the Persian 
Gulf, the Gulf of Cutch, the Mediterranean, Mada- 
gascar, New Caledonia, &c., none of which, on 
decalcification, showed cestode or other platy- 
helminthian larve# as nuclei. The centre of such 
a pearl was (where it consisted of material other 
than the nacre or other normal constituents of 
the shell) nearly always composed of an abnormal 
form of shell-substance, analogous to that formed 
to repair an injury to the shell, which, owing to 
its opacity, might easily be mistaken for a foreign 

ody. These repair-substances were sometimes 
associated with granular matter, the origin of 
which was obscure; this matter might perhaps 
be derived from the tissues, or might possibly be 
of parasitic origin, but Dr. Jameson saw no 


reason for regarding it as derived from a. 


cestode larva. He considered the presence of 
these cestodes as a disease parallel to, but inde- 
pendent of, “‘ margarosis’’; and compared the 
case of a pearl-oyster containing both cestodes 
and pearls to that of a man suffering simul- 
taneously from echinococci and scabies, or of a 





dog infested at the same time with tapeworms 


and mange. The author then discussed the 
systematic position of these cestode larva, 
He claimed that he had found Tylocephalum 
ludificans in specimens of the Ceylon pearl- 
oyster in Dr. Kellart’s collection in the British 
Museum, and had considered the possibility 
of their being concerned with pearl production, 
and dismissed the theory as untenable, pre- 
viously to Prof. Herdman’s original departure 
for Ceylon. 

The second part of the paper dealt with the 
structure and formation of the shell and of pearls, 
The various repair-substances, which replace the 
ordinary shell- substances under abnormal or 
pathological conditions, were described, their 
relations to the normal substances of the shell 
discussed, and their occurrence in the pseudonuclei 
of pearls dealt with. The ‘‘ caleospherules ’’ which 
Prof. Herdman regarded as free concretions, and 
as the cause of ‘‘ muscle pearls,’ were considered 
to be in fact minute pearls, composed of the hypo- 
stracum, or pene shell-substance to which 
the muscles are attached. This conclusion had 
been reached independently by Rubbel, in Marburg. 
The author said that his observations on the real 
cause and mechanism which led to the formation 
of pearls in the Ceylon pearl-oyster were still too 
incomplete to communicate ; but he maintained 
that, as he had already laid down in his 1902 
paper, the real cause of pearl production would 
have to be sought, not in the nuclei or pseudo- 
nuclei of pearls, but rather in the pathological 
conditions under which the tissues of the mollusc 
gave rise to the pearl-sac. It was only in a few 
cases, like the trematode pearls in the common 
mussel, that the cause of the pearl-sac—i.e., in 
this case the trematode—remained to form the 
“nucleus” of the pearl and tell the tale of 
its origin. The author had found that, as 
observed by Prof. Herdman, a minority of Ceylon 
pearls may have foreign bodies, such as sand- 
grains, in their centres. 

Mr. R. Shelford communicated a paper on 
‘Mimicry amongst the Blattide, with a Revision 
of the Genus Frosoplecta Sauss.,’ in which he 
dealt with a number of exceptions to this usually 
cryptically coloured type of cockroach, and in 
greater detail with the Prosoplecta, nearly all 
the members of which present a remarkably 
close and detailed resemblance to other insects. 

A paper entitled ‘ A Contribution to the Know- 
ledge of the Spiders and Other Arachnids of 
Switzerland’ was contributed by the Rev. 0. 
Pickard-Cambridge. _It was based on a number 
of specimens collected for the author by various 
persons at different times, and contained the 
description of one new species. 





MicroscopicaL.—Feb. 21.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer, 
President, in the chair.— Mr. E. J. Spitta, 
with the help of the projection lantern, demon- 
strated the principles which should influence the 

hotographer in the preparation of negatives 
rom which coloured lantern-slides were sub- 
sequently to be made. 

Mr. Rousselet communicated the ‘ Fourth List of 
New Rotifera since 1889’ (i.e., the date when 
Hudson and Gosse’s ‘ Monograph of the Rotifera ’ 
was completed by the issue of the supplement, 
recording altogether 400 species at that time). 


METEOROLOGICAL.—Feb. 21.—Dr. H. N. Dick- 
son, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. Fairgrieve read a paper on ‘ The Thunder- 
storms of May 31, 1911.’ He dealt with the 
thunderstorm which visited the London district 
on the Derby Day, and especially with the move- 
ment of the rain which accompanied the storm. 
Having obtained information from nearly 700 
observers as to the time of rainfall or absence 
of rain, he has been able to prepare an interesting 
series of maps for each quarter of an hour from 
12.30 to 8.45 P.M., showing the areas over which 
rain was actually falling. 

Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert read a paper on ‘ Th® 
Thunderstorms of July 29, 1911.’ This storm was 
of the line-squall type. The author has been 
able to trace the spread of the phenomenon 
across the British Isles, and he showed by a map 
of isochronous lines that it first struck the extreme 
end of Cornwall about 2 P.M. on July 29th, and 
passed across Shetland at 3 P.M. the next day. 
He pointed out that the disturbance may be 
regarded as the displacement of an easterly by @ 
southerly current, but the process of displace- 
ment was unusually complicated. The general 
sequence of events seems to have been somewhat 
as follows. A moderate east wind was interrupted 
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suddenly by as uall from the ‘south. After the 
squall had passed, the wind returned temporarily 
to an easterly direction, to be again interru ted 
by another squall from the south. A period of 
several hours of light and variable wind, during 
which easterly directions predominated, super- 
yened, and finally the wind settled down to a steady 
southerly or south-westerly wind of moderate 
force. In many cases the squalls were not accom- 
panied by rainfall. What appears to have 
struck observers most forcibly was the way in 
which huge quantities of dust were whirled up 
by the wind. Accounts from Cardiff state that 
dust was brought from the south side of the 
Bristol Channel by the squall winds, which did 
much structural damage. 

Mr. S. Skinner read a paper on ‘ The Drosometer,’ 
an instrument for measuring the amount of dew. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—Feb. 21.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—The Rev. W. A. 
Laughlin and Messrs. H. J. Farrow, J. H. Searey, 
and L. A. Woodward were elected Members. 

Mr. H. A. Parsons read a paper on ‘ The Dun- 
wich Mint,’ in which, after reviewing the history 
of the city in Saxon times, when, after attaining 
the height of its prosperity in the closing years 
of Etheired II.,its decline gradually set in owing 
to the denudation by the sea, he attributed four 
coins to the mint, namely, one of each of the 
last two types of Ethelred II., and one of each of 
the first two types of Canute. The author 
explained that the coins thus synchronized with 
its history, for only at that particular period 
would Dunwich be likely to have exercised its 
privilege of a mint. 

Mr. B. Roth exhibited the contents of a remark- 
able archeological hoard found at Peterborough 
in 1886. It comprised Roman coins and other 
relics, a bronze torque, and three ancient British 
coins. One of these was a gold stater similar to 
Evans, Plate B, No. 8, and the other two were 
silver money of the Iceni. Amongst other exhi- 
tions were a copper siege-piece issued at Cork in 
1647, by Mr. L. L. Fletcher; and the original die 
for the obverse of William Mossop’s medal to Dr. 
Henry Quin, by Mr. F. W. Yeates. Mr. Henry 
Symonds presented a series of numismatic works 
to the Society’s library. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. vor Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
— Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.—‘The Later English Renais- 
sance : Inigo Jones and his Works,’ Mr. B. Fletcher. 
— Society of Engineers, 7.30.— +4 trolley Vehicle ‘System of 
less Traction,’ Mr, H. 
= —. 8.—'A Theory of Material Fallacies,’/ Mr. H. 8. 
— Institute of British Architects, 8 
— Royal : ee 8.—' Vils, Varnishes, and Mediums,’ Prof. A. P. 


Laur’ 
a Society. of Arte, 8.—‘The Loom and Spindle : Past, Present, and 
Future,’ Lecture IL, Mr. L. Hooper. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tves. Royal institution, 3.— ptical Determination of Stress, and 
— papeasone: $0 cugineering Probiems,’ Lecture IL, 
‘of 
= — er 4.30.—' Early Christian Architecture,’ Mr. B. 


- Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4. 
- Institution of Civil Engineers, 2.—* Roller a3 ‘Ball Bearings 
‘The Testing of Anti- Friction Bearing Metals,’ Prof. ed 


a coodman. | 
8.15.—* The Tribes = the Central 
—_— st Southern Nigeria,’ Mr. N. W. ‘thom: 
— Zoological, 8.30.— The Classification, Morphology, ond Evolu- 
tiou of the Echinoidea Holect; spoida,’ Mr. HK. lL. Hawkins ; 
‘ Blood- Parasites found in the Zoological Gardens during the 
Four Years 1908-11,’ Mr. H. G. Plimwer ; and other Papers. 
Wen. Archwolo; oy | Austitute, 4.30.—'Old Bridges in England and 
Wales,’ Vallance. 
a md. FY 
— Koyal 4 Aangoney. | 8.—‘Grounds, and the Methods of Painting,’ 
urie. 


Prof. 
— Society of Arts,8.—‘Some odern Problems of dmg meg | 


IT ftnt 








the Measurement and Comparison of Light Sources. 
Ka horne Baker. 

Tacas. Royal I 3.—‘ Wellington's Army,’ Lecture IL, Prof. 
CG, Oman. 


- Royal, 4.30.—‘On the Devitrification of Silica Glass,’ and 
ae Volatility of Metals of the Platinum Group,’ sir 
Croo! “An Optical Load-£xtension Indicator, of 
ph... with some Diagrams obtained therewith,’ Prof. W. 
alby; ‘The Velocity of ‘of the Secondary Cathode Particles 
ejected by the Characteristic Riatgen Kays,’ Mr. K. Whid 


agen; and other Papers. 
tion, 5.— The Site of the Globe 


— Britis! 
Theatre,’ Mr. W. Mar' 
— Institution of ‘Blectrieat "Engineers, 8.—' Tariffs for Electrical 
uergy, — Particular Keference to Domestic Tariffs,’ Mr. 


— Linnean, 8.—‘Internodes of Calamites,’ Prof. P. Groom; ‘On 
Psygmophyllum majus, sp.n., from the Lower Carboniferous 
Rocks of Newfoundland, together with a Kevision of the 
Genus and Remarks on its Affinities,’ Mr. K. A. Penel 

Arber; ‘Historic Doubts about Vaunthompsonia,’ 

T. R. KR. Ste bbing. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—‘Isomeric Change of Diacylanilides pate 
Acylaminoketones : Transformation of Dibenzoylparach 
(and parabromo-) aniline into the Isomeric Beuloyichloro- 
{and mo-) amino Benzophenone,’ Mr. A. A mo Me 4 

Acids,’ Part I11., Messrs. 


y of 
Bland and J. F. Thorpe; mmetric Quinquevalent 
Nitrogen Sy 1% of Sim “Asyameae, Qiloaarsiet 
Messrs. . Read ; ‘The Interaction of Phos- 
phorus and Polson Hydroxide Solution,’ Mr. M. N 

. ; and other Papers. 

Feu. Astrencoaisa 1, 5. 

nee eS Academy, 8.—‘The Chemistry of Building Stones and 


ents,” A. P. Laurie. 
- — -¥ institution, 9.—' The Effects of the Thirty Years’ War,’ 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—' Molecular Physics,’ Lecture III., Prof. 
F bat . J, Thomson. - 











Science Gossip. 


THE problems of genetics are coming 
very rapidly to the front, and seem likely 
to receive @ great deal of attention in the 
present year. M. Blaringhem, in his in- 
augural address at the Sorbonne published 
last Saturday, summed up recent discus- 
sions on the subject by declaring that sudden 
and transmissible changes in pure stocks 
are the way in which the characteristics 
of species and varieties make their appear- 
ance; and that the cause of these must 
be looked for in differences of the chemical 
constitution of the protoplasm. We are 
therefore brought back to chemistry to 
discover the ultimate cause of the differen- 
tiation of species, which, as M. Blaringhem 
reminded his audience, is what M. Armand 
Gautier predicted twenty-three years ago. 

EvEerRY new science seems to demand an 
‘Institute ’’ nowadays ; and the foundation 
at Brussels is announced of one for what is 
magniloquently called Universal Plasmology 
and Bio-mechanics. Its committee claims 
to be international, and the names upon it 
which should be most familiar to readers of 
The Atheneum are those of M. Raphael 
Dubois (of Lyons), Dr. Stéphane Leduc (of 
Nantes), Dr. von Schrén (of Naples), and 
Prof. Jacques Loeb (of New York). To 
judge by the recent work of these distin- 
guished scholars, the Institute will chiefly 
concern itself with researches into the origin 
of life, as illustrated by the experiments in 
the production of artificial cells by M. 
Dubois and Dr. Leduc, in the formation of 
crystals by Dr. von Schroén, and in partheno- 
genesis by Dr. Loeb. It will issue a periodical 
review, and the Secretary is Prof. Léon 
Guinet of Brussels. 


Tue British ASTRONOMICAL ASSOCIATION 
has just published a memoir of original 
observations of variable stars made by 
twenty-five of its members in the five years 
1905-9 inclusive. This particular branch 
of astronomy, which is likely to prove of 
much value in the study of stellar physics, 
and already forms the basis of promising 
hypotheses, is not practised at the national 
observatories, that at Harvard College being 
the only large observatory where it is fol- 
lowed systematically, and this amateur 
organization ably fills the want, so far 
as its resources allow, for Great Britain. 
That its task is worthily done may be 
judged from the facts that the Royal Society 
made a substantial grant towards the ex- 
pense of publication of this memoir, and 
that the observations of the Association 
receive full recognition from the leading 
astronomers of other countries, as well as 
of our own. The present volume contains 
observations of twenty-five long - period 
variables, including the ‘‘ wonderful”’ star 
Omicron Ceti, the first recognized as a 
variable, which is sometimes as bright as 
the Pole star, but fades after a few weeks. 


Dr. E. T. WHITTAKER, who has been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh University in succession to the 
late Dr. Chrystal, has filled since February, 
1906, the Chair of Andrews Professor in the 
University of Dublin, which carries with it 
the Directorship of the Observatory at 
Dunsink, and the title of Royal Astronomer 
of Ireland. Dr. Whittaker had an astro- 
nomical record before 1906, for he held 
the Sheepshanks Astronomical Exhibition 
when at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
served as Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society for five years, but 
his tastes evidently lie in the direction of 
mathematics and physics rather than in 


. that of practical astronomy, 








FINE ARTS 
—-@—— 


Greece and Babylon: a Comparative 
Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, 
and Hellenic Religions. By Lewis R. 
Farnell. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


THESE very interesting and suggestive 
lectures are the work of a master who 
has devoted years to the study of ancient 
religions, and published standard books 
on the subject. His style is easy and 
correct, though he does use the word 
phenomenal loosely when he _ speaks 
of the keeping of sacred prostitutes about 
a temple as a “ phenomenal practice.” 
It seems to have been a very real one, 
and widely spread through Semitic lands. 
He rightly distinguishes it from the 
sacrifice of virginity, of which Herodotus 
tells us among the Babylonians, and he 
is much perplexed concerning its meaning. 
Quite apart from mystical explanations, 
there is an obvious, but probably too 
vulgar solution. Such a class was un- 
doubtedly a perennial source of income 
to the temple. A city like Corinth was 
exactly the place where these people would 
be most profitable. It is, indeed, among 
the curious vagaries of the human mind 
that in some highly civilized societies 
sexual asceticism was not in high esteem, 
and the opposite was practised as a reli- 
gious rite, while in others the latter was 
regarded as the lowest degradation, and 
the repression of all such animal instincts 
as the ideal of purity and piety. 

On the other hand, the likenesses 
between the religious beliefs and practices 
of widely separate nations are often, in 
primitive conditions at least, so great 
that it requires all Dr. Farnell’s authority 
to prevent us from assuming that there 
must be a common origin. Take, for 
example, the Babylonian and the Greek 
beliefs about the next or lower world :— 


“Both accept as an undoubted fact the 
continued existence of the soul after death, 
and both imagine this existence as shadowy, 
profitless, and gloomy. Both also vaguely 
locate the abode of the soul under the earth, 
with a downward entrance somewhere in 
the West. In both we find the idea of a 
nether river to be crossed, or the ‘ waters 
of death’; of a porter at the gates of hell, 
and of a god or goddess rulers of the lower 
world.”’ 


Yet all this likeness is worth nothing as 
evidence, if we find some strong contrasts, 
because such similarities are perpetually 
cropping up in all ethnological studies. 

Striking differences weigh far more 
with Dr. Farnell, and we are dis to 
agree with him, but it were well if we had 
from him some general discussion on this 
curious subject. We find him much less 
inclined to dogmatize on remote and un- 
certain things than the folk-lorists, but 
even he is sometimes betrayed into a 
trenchant judgment like the following :— 

“Tt has often been pequlesty ond lightly 
maintained that the lenic deities were 
subordinate to a power called Fate, This 
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is a shallow misjudgment based on the 
misinterpretation of some phrases in Homer. 
We may be certain that the aboriginal 
Hellene was incapable of so gloomy an 


abstraction,”’ &c. 


Dr. Farnell may be right, but we cannot 

with him so easily. The feeling of a 
dreadful Fate hanging over the house of 
(Edipus or of Atreus, which no god could 
avert, is surely immanent in the great 
tragedy of Aischylus. It is, of course, 
inconsistent with an omnipotent Zeus, 
but, as the author tells us a dozen times, 
such inconsistencies are common in all 
early religions. To say that the Hellene, 
as we know him, was incapable of framing 
gloomy pictures is not, we think, sustain- 
able. What the aboriginal Hellene could 
or could not imagine is a matter of 
mere speculation. 

The general scheme of these brilliant 
lectures is to compare the Babylonian and 
Hittite and early Semitic religions with 
the Greek. But it must be the earliest 
Greek we know, and this is unfortunately 
a millennium at least later than the 
wonderful documents recovered from 
Babylonia. Dr. Farnell is quite right 
when he says that various cults practised 
in the early Greece of history—nay, even 
many found in Pausanias—have their 
origin centuries before, and are pro- 
bably derived from the pre-Hellenic 
(Aigean) population of the country. But 
all these huge intervals and gaps in our 
knowledge make his conclusions largely 
provisional, as he candidly tells us. 
The most curious gap in the plan of his 
book is the omission of all comparison of 
Greek with Egyptian religion (except in a 
passing sentence). Surely, if likenesses of 
cult or ideas with Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Hittites, and Pheenicians are worth dis- 
cussing, Egypt had every right to 
be considered, since we can prove 
mercantile intercourse of Egypt with 
Mycenzan Greece, whereas Mesopotamia 
was hidden far away in the heart of a 
continent. There must have been some 
distinct reason for this omission, and 
we wish Dr. Farnell had told it to us, 
for a diligent perusal of his book has not 
disclosed it. 

The longest and last chapter is on 
a comparison of the rituals of the 
nations discussed, and here the author 
has shown great learning and not a little 
ingenuity. But to us the problem of 
finding out what a ritual means seems 
rather hopeless, since the very people 
who use it have come by long use to 
perform it automatically, or have for- 
gotten all about its significance. Even 
in our modern Europe a vast number of 
people practise a religion, and observe 
cults, of which they understand little, and 
which they could not explain to any in- 
quirer; how much more must this be 
the case among primitive peoples, without 
the common use of letters! Nor can 


it be doubted that if one of the ancient 
Babylonian or Hittite priests were revived 
from the dead, and told the wonderful 
explanations invented by the learned of 
to-day for the mysteries of his cult, he 
would regard many of them with pity or 


with contempt, if not with profound 
amusement. Nevertheless the compara- 
tive method has made some conclu- 
sions probable, and if the further study 
of comparative religion be carried on 
with the patience, the candour, and the 
caution that Dr. Farnell displays, this 
inquiry may, after some time, have a 
claim to be called a science. If we could 
but find a key to the Cretan scripts, it 
would illuminate much of the old 
Agean civilization. But without some 
bilingual texts, there seems little hope; 
for even the Etruscan, which is _ pro- 
bably an old Augean language, has resisted 
all our attempts on account of the strange- 
ness of its vocabulary. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


THE selected water-colour drawings at 
Messrs. Agnew’s (in aid of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution) are pre- 
sented in a way which must make it difficult 
for a casual visitor to do justice to the accom- 
plished work which patient investigation 
reveals—we are presented with a large 
number of gold frames of “ fidgety ” 
pattern, the pictures are crowded together, 
and the smaller and better drawings are 
overshadowed by a number of large and 
bad ones. 


No. 99, Roslyn Castle, by T. Hearne, is an 
example of the somewhat coldly correct 
drawing-master’s product. It is delightful 
to look at, as is any work in which the 
artist is completely absorbed in his task, 
but its intention is as much to instruct 
as to delight, and it is, as a rule, only 
when they retain this utilitarian object of 
workaday record that the water -colours 
here remain respectable. The swift accuracy 
of Callow’s pencil work, reinforced by 
businesslike washes, is only spoilt in No. 122 
(Stadthaus, Lucerne) by the showy, mere- 
tricious sky, introduced as a decorative 
afterthought, and this criticism in some 
form or another might be passed on most 
of his work here. Compare again J. Hol- 
land’s large and cloying drawing The 
Rialto, Venice (86), with the delicate pre- 
cision of the perspective of waterside 
alaces which makes the central passage of 

o. 59, A Palace on the Giudecca, by the 
same artist. This work also is made into 
@ would-be attractive picture by the intro- 
duction of a gondola which is false in colour, 
and fails to be flat on the water. 


When Turner set out to please by picture- 
making he was, of course, infinitely better 
equipped than Holland, yet even Turner in 
his later work, while master of every technical 
adroitness, had not the fine xsthetic sense 
needed to make this, the play of the water- 
colour painter, as respectable as his earlier 
and severer manner. In No. 24, Hzeter, it 
makes us a little uneasy to see so slender a 
body of paint teased and fretted in the 
perpetual endeavour to provide little exciting 
episodes, although it is parcelled out with 
considerable skill into large groups of hot 
and cold colour with a view to maintaining 
as much tranquillity as possible. With 
infinitely less device his Wells Cathedral (27) 
is far more dignified in its unpretentious 
exactness. A good drawing by 8S. Prout, 
No. 109, Old Church and Shops in a Brittany 
Town ; two excellent examples of J. Down- 
man, Nos. 112 and 161; and adignified White 
House, Chelsea Reach, by T. Giztin (28) should 
also be mentioned. Millais’s tiny version of 





The Vale of Rest (138) looks more like a copy 





from the picture than a study for it. The 
indifference to truth of tone in the painting 
of the nuns’ coifs detracts much from the 
sentiment of the scene. 


Among the original etchings shown at 
Messrs. Connell & Sons’ Gallery are many 
which have the virtues current among con- 
temporary etchers—a tolerable technical 
capacity, acquaintance with good models, 
and in a negative sense good taste. The 
Tate Gallery (11), by Mr. Nathaniel Sparks ; 
Place du Centre, Morlaix (22), by . Tan 
Strang; Stock Exchange, Glasgow (28), by 
Mr. T. Maxwell ; Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(29), by Mr. William Hole; Landermere, 
Essex (70), by Mr. Martin Hardie; and 
Buckingham Palace (78), by Mr. William 
Walker, are all much about the same respect- 
able level of distinction. Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s 
Door of the Mosque (40) shows more power 
of sustained effort than the works already 
cited, but is in that mood of polite receptivity 
towards an architect’s design which makes 
least demand on the etcher’s powers of 
draughtsmanship ; it is almost an “ eleva- 
tion.” Mr. Strang’s The Column (20) 
grapples with a simple problem in perspective 
not too successfully. The fact that the 
‘eo, a horizontal surfaces are not kept 

orizontal disturbs the impressiveness of 
what would otherwise be a dignified design. 
His other plate, The Shopwindow (82), is 
lively and freshly observed. It has a 
certain unreality, because the (presumably) 
dummy figures in the window are so much 
more lifelike than the crowd of real people 
outside. 


The three further rooms at the Baillie 
Gallery are occupied by Miss Mary MacRae, 
Mr. Ralph Smith, and Rustom Vicaji with 
work which does not rise above the level 
of the flood of water-colours which flows 
perennially through West-End galleries. In 
the first room there is a_ well-observed 
sketch, Cliffs, Berneval (46), by Mr. R. G. 
Eves, but the knowledge of natural colour 
shown here, and in a less degree in No. 47, 
A Lane at Berneval, fails him in his portraits, 
which are pitilessly objective — No. 45, 
Sir Herbert Cozens-Hardy, is the best. 








PICTURE SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold last Saturday the 
following pictures: Allan Ramsay, King George 
III., in Garter robes, seated, holding the sceptre 
in his right hand ; Queen Charlotte, in white and 
gold brocade dress, with red velvet train lined 
with ermine, seated (whole-lengths, a pair), 
2621. 10s. F. Cotes, Lady Frederick, in white dress 
with blue sash, resting her head on her left hand, 
3041. 10s. Raeburn, Mrs. Hay of Mordington, 
Berwickshire, in dark dress, and grey shawl with 
spotted border, white head-dress, seated, 
3041. 10s. Hoppner, Marquis de Sivrac, in dark- 
blue coat, with white vest and stock, 315]. ; Mrs. 
Mantelini, in white dress with muslin veil, resting 
her right arm on a stone ledge, 336/. J. van 
Goyen, A Frozen River, with sledge, skaters, and 
other figures, 2201. 10s. A. Ysenbrant, ‘he 
Madonna, in red dress and blue robe, nursing the 
Infant Saviour, 325/. 10s. J. Crome, The Trout- 
Stream, a peasant angling from a rustic bridge, 
three sheep on the right, 2411. 10s. 


Messrs. Sotheby have sold recently the follow- 
ing: H. Fantin-Latour, Roses in a Vase, painting, 
2501. J. R. Smith, Mrs. Carnac, mezzotint after 
Reynolds, 671. Elizabeth Judkins, Mrs. Abington, 
after the same, 4t/. Henry Alken, a series of 
= plates of Fox-hunting, after W. P. Hodges, 

861. 





COINS AND MEDALS. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY’s sale of coins and medals, 
held on Thursday, February 21st, and the follow- 
ing day, included an Officer’s Gold Medal for 
the Capture of Seringapatam, 1799, 701. Naval 
Semen Service Medal, with bar for the Onyx, 
January Ist, 1809, 151. Military General Service, 
with ten bars, 151. 10s. Portrait Medal by Pas- 
torino of Alessandro Guarini, 1556, 201. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. FranNK BRAMLEY has been at work 
for the last three years upon a “‘ one-man ”’ 
exhibition which is to take place shortly 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 
where he will be represented by fifty can- 
vases. 


Tse Firty-r1GHTH EXHIBITION of the 
Water-Colour Society of Ireland opened 
this week at the Leinster Hall, Dublin. 
The exhibition is ot unusual excellence, 
especially in landscape work. Amongst the 
exhibitors are Mr. Lee Hankey, Miss Rose 
Barton, Mr. Bingham MacGuinness, Mr. 
R. Orpen, and Miss Mildred Butler. 


M. Emite Britémont, the French poet, 
has announced his intention of bequeathing 
to the Louvre one of Fantin-Latour’s famous 
portrait groups known as ‘ Le Coin de Table.’ 


AN important loan exhibition of portrait 
paintings by Ricard and sculpture by 
Carpeaux will be held during May in the 
Orangery of the Tuileries. This will be 
the t assembly of representative works 
by Ricard, and many well-known collectors 
are supporting the exhibition. 


THE Salon of the Decorative Artists, 
which opened yesterday (Friday) at the 
Pavillon de Marsan, Paris, is full of interest- 
ing work. Among the more important 
exhibits are the interiors by Baignéres and 
Mares, the groups of furniture by Gaillard, 
André Groult, Jallot, and Sue, the decorative 
anels by M. Henri de Waroquier, pottery 
Simmen, the embroidered curtains of 
Madame Ory-Robin, and the remarkable 
printed fabrics of MM. Jean Deville and 
Emile Roustan. 


THE exhibition of the Italian Futurist 
painters at MM. Bernheim’s Galleries, Rue 
Richepanse, Paris, has now been succeeded 
by a collection of the sane, vigorous paintings 
of M. Lucien Simon, whose art is greatly 

i by Mr. Brangwyn and other 
English artists. 


Messrs. MacmiLian & Co. expect to pub- 
lish this month ‘The Venetian School of 
Painting,’ by Miss Evelyn March Phillipps, 
who hopes to supply a want, as there 
exists in English no work which deals as a 
whole with the Venetian School and its 
masters. The author has attempted to 
estimate the painters, to set them in rela- 
tion to one another, and help the reader 
not only to trace the evolution of the school 
from dawn to decline, but also to realize what 
it was, and what was the philosophy of life 
which it represented. 


THE death of Mr. W. Harcourt Hooper 
in his 78th year removes one of the last 
of the wood engravers who were associated 
with that art at its best period. He worked 
for The Illustrated News in the fifties of the 
last century, and for such artists as Fred 
Walker, Du Maurier, Leech, and Millais. 
From 1891 to 1896 he was engaged in the 
Kelmscott Press, for which he did a great 
deal of excellent engraving. 


By the death on February 22nd, in his 
82nd year, of Mr. Bruce Home, Curator 
of the Municipal Museum, Edinburgh has 
lost one of the chief authorities on the history 
of the city. Originally a music printer, Mr. 
Bruce Home became early enthusiastic 
about the conservation of the old monuments 
of his city. His chief work was a series of 
drawings of ‘Old Houses in Edinburgh,’ 
but several papers in the Transactions of the 
Old Edinburgh Club also testify his anti- 
ae knowledge. He was president of 

Rymours’ Club. 





MUSIC 


—_—»— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE are certain analogies between 
colour and sound which have often been 
described and discussed: emotion is called 
into play by both; both are produced by 
vibrations; and, again, there areseven notes 
and seven colours. Sir Hubert von Her- 
komer, in an Introductory Note to Colour- 
Music, the Art of Mobile Colour, by A. Wallace 
Rimington (Hutchinson), thinks that the 
author may have overstated his case, but, 
he adds, ‘‘ much allowance must be made 
for the enthusiasm of the pioneer.” The 
author has invented an instrument which 
he calls a “ colour-organ.” It has a musical 
keyboard, by means of which he projects 
colours on to a screen, and the spectrum- 
band is split up in accordance with the 
musical octave. That keyboard can be 
either mute, or made to produce musical 
sounds simultaneously with the colours. 
Colour, as Mr. Rimington remarks, has 
always been more or less associated with form, 
and he therefore feels that it will be difficult 
for persons, especially painters, to consider 
@ pure colour-art. But if colour-sense were 
stimulated and developed, it would, he says, 
and very truly, “apart from any possible 
artistic or emotional value, benefit all the 
arts into which colour enters.” The author 
declares that in many sunsets there is little 
form, and in some there is none, yet, he adds, 
“there are few people who cannot admire 
asunset.”’ Of course the beautiful colouring 
can be enjoyed, just as the beautiful sounds 
of a fine voice or instrument can; but, as 
an art, music appeals to the intellect as much 
as to the emotions: it is a science as well 
as anart. The interest of the mingling and 
moving of colours, as shown in the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Rimington by means 
of his colour-organ, must be great :— 

“To sit at this instrument and improvise for 

half an hour whilst watching the ever-varying 
combinations of colour on the screen produced 
by the playing is not only an unspeakable delight, 
but of real health-giving effect on the sense of 
colour.” 
Such is the testimony of Sir Hubert Her- 
komer. Whether the author will evolve a 
colour-art is open to question, but, to quote 
Sir Hubert Herkomer once more, 

‘* There is so much in the author’s experiments, 
opening out such vistas of possibilities, that the 
whole matter should be carefully investigated 
before judgment is given.” 

A colour-art would appeal, no doubt; 
to the modern leaders of the impressionistic 
school. Debussy, to give only one instance, 
in his ‘ Nuages’ Nocturne tries to depict 
‘“‘ the slow, solemn movement of the clouds 
dissolving in grey tints lightly touched with 
white.” 

Chap. xiii., ‘Remarks upon Criticisms,’ 
also. chap. xiv., will greatly help readers 
in forming an opinion on the merits of the 
new art. Chap. xii., containing the opinions 
of scientific men on the resemblances 
between colour and sound, is particularly 
interesting. 


Some of the essays in Music and its 
Aspects, by Henry F. Gosling (Henry J. 
Drane), appeared originally in Cremona, 
but these have been greatly enlarged. 
The author deals with a variety of sub- 
jects, but he does not throw much fresh 
light on them. He also quotes copiously 
from various writers, the names of most. of 
them being familiar. Some of his own 
statements are, however, rather start- 
ling. He speaks of Bach’s great technical 


resources, but considers his music ‘‘ almost 
unemotional ”’ ; and discovers in it, instead 
of melody, “ intellectual structure.” This 
judgment is severe, even curious, for 
later in the book we are informed : that 
in melody Bach “is quite on a_ level 
with any of the great masters that followed 
him.” Again, ‘ Dido and Aineas’ is said to 
be Purcell’s “ first” opera, whereas it was 
really the only one that composer wrote ; 
and a few pages further on we are told, 
that ‘‘ Purcell’s operas were quite equal 
to those of his contemporaries’! We give 
one more of Mr. Gosling’s opinions, and 
all three show that his book is not at all 
points invulnerable. He admits Verdi’s 
““wealth of melody,” but many Italian 
operas—among which the reader gathers 
that those of Verdi are included — are 
described by him as “all jam and puff- 
paste.” 








Musical Gossip. 


THE performance of Strauss’s symphonic 
poem ‘Ein Heldenleben’ at the London 
Symphony Orchestra concert last Monday 
evening at Queen’s Hall was the special 
feature of theevening. Of Herr Mengde ’s 
admirable conducting we have recently 
spoken. His reading of Schubert’s romantic 
‘Unfinished ’ Symphony, though every- 
thing was in perfect order, did not create 
a marked impression, whereas in the Strauss 
there was not only masterly command of the 
music, but also genuine enthusiasm. Franz 
von Vecsey, who first appeared in London 
as a prodigy cight years ago, gave an excellent 
performance of the Brahms Concerto. 


Mr. BEECHAM gave the first of two 
orchestral concerts at the Aolian Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. His interesting pro- 
gramme included French and Italian music, 
vocal and instrumental, of the eighteenth 
century. The singers were Miss Olga 
Loewenthal and Mr. Bertram Binyon. 


Art the fifth concert of the Classical Society 
at Bechstein Hall last Wednesday two 
rarely heard works were performed: one, 
Mozart’s Serenade in B flat major for 
wood - wind without flutes, but with 
bassetj-horns and contra-bassoon, and 
four horns; the other, Dvoradk’s Serenade 
in D minor for wood-wind, three horns, and 
cello and double-bass. Both works are 
interesting, for both composers were skilled 
in matters dealing with tone-colour. The 
performances were excellent. Miss Fanny 
Davies played Schumann’s Sonata in F sharp 
minor with thought and feeling. 


Mr. ALFRED M. HAtz’s orchestral concert, 
largely devoted to his own compositions, at 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening opened 
with a spirited performance by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, under the direction of 
Sir Henry J. Wood. This was followed by a 
long excerpt from Mr. Hale’s opera ‘ The 
Tempest,’ the libretto of which consists of 
the actual words of Shakes ’s play. 
The composer is ambitious, but ambition 
of itself will not bring about a great opera. 
Mendelssohn was hit off as one who had 
little to say, but said it very well. Of 
Mr. Hale we must say that he has very 
little to say, and even that is expressed 
in a feeble, and, as regards the declamatory 
part, monotonous manner. 


Or the young pianist Mlle. Susanne 
Morvay we spoke in high terms last year. 
At her concert on Wednesday evening at the 
Zolian Hall she again displayed qualities 
of a very high order. Her rendering of the 





Bach-Liszt Fugue in G minor was dignified, 
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while in her performance of Beethoven's 
F minor Sonata, Op. 57, except that the last 
movement was not quite so good as the 
first, owing perhaps to excitement, she fully 
brought out the grandeur and poetry of the 
composer’s ‘ Tempest ’ music. 


By permission of the Dean, J. 8. Bach’s 
Passion Music according to St. John, with 
fuli orchestral accompaniment, will be sung 
by the Bach Choir under the conductorship 

Dr. Hugh P. Alien, in Westminster 
Abbey, on Friday evening, March 29th. 
The saheiate will be Miss Rhoda von Glehn, 
Miss Norah Dawnay, Mr. Gervase Elwes, 
Mr. J. Campbell McInnes, and Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow. Admission will be by ticket, to 
be obtained through members of the Bach 
Choir only. 


Forty-Five British choirs have entered 
for the International Choral Competition 
to be held at Paris, May 26th-28th. Each 
choir has to sing the stated test-piece, and 
music of its own choice. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scy. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’ 8 Hall. 
oy League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Toes. yh 3 + Pianotorte Recital, % olian Hall. 
) LF. Recital, 8. a lion | ae 
Frederic de Lara’ 6 Kecital, 2 ian 
Dr. bezso Szanto’s Pianoforte ecital, 8.1 8.15, bechtein Hall. 
iy Cori and Minnie Melville's Song Recital, 8.30, Molian 


Wen. Classical Concert Socie ph, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Smallwood Metcalfe’s Concert, 8.10, Queen's Hall. 
Ella Ulrich’s Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Steinway Hail. 
z von Vecsey’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Bechstei: 
Tuvrs. Bory] Freeman's Son Song Recital, 3.15, SBechetein Hall 
Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Ho! 
Fa. — ae ey and Constantine Morris's Vocal Recital, 
5, 
Sat. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Vay 's a. 
bene d -Phillips Concert, 33, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


—_o—. 


‘98:9’ AT THE CRITERION. 


ANONYMITY is a pose which it is rarely 
wise for the playwright to adopt. 
“G. B. 8.” may do it with impunity, 
because his style so easily betrays itself. 
Mr. Loraine, therefore, was well advised 
not to keep the authorship of ‘98-9’ 
a secret for long. Miss Gertrude Kings- 
ton tried this course of mystification 
at the Little Theatre, and abandoned 
it. There is always the possibility that 
the public may fail to be impressed and 
take no interest in the revelation. Even 
the new Criterion comedy, brimful as it 
is of wit, and rich in fun and ingenuity 
as are some of its situations, is not of 
sufficient importance to make such an 
experiment worth while. For, after all, 
its scheme and its thesis are not enor- 
mously original. There were dashing 
lovers and “ dear Lady Disdains ”’ before 
the age of Bernard Shaw, and the moral 
that it is unsound policy to assail with a 
display of force and all the airs of conquest 
a woman who is only too ready to sur- 
render is not a novelty in the theatre. 

It is the consistently entertaining dia- 
logue, the audacity of some of the hero’s 
devices for capturing his shy victim, and 
the author’s adroit use of the latest 
scientific inventions which will ensure 


popularity for ‘98-9’ when a few scenes 
have been cut out and its pace has been 
quickened. He makes great play with 
both the aeroplane and the cinematograph 
—the sounds accompanying the flight 
and descent of the former are very success- 
fully imitated, and the latter is artfully 





employed to convict the heroine of having 
lied about her feelings to her lover. 
Such mechanical effects, however, would 
be a small matter in themselves did they 
not suggest that Mr. Fernald is alive to 
the ideas which are finding expression to- 
day, notably on the subject of marriage. 
If his characters are little more than 
puppets, their talk has thoughtfulness 
as well as vivacity. 

The most amusing act of the play is the 
last, in which Stanley Miles makes his 
final effort to break down Grace Challis- 
combe’s resistance to his suit. Hearing 
that she wishes to convert a room in a 
country cottage into a studio, he fits it 
up as a nursery, and tempts her with the 
offer ofa key. It is packed with children’s 
toys, and on its walls are such bold 
mottoes (how could our Censors pass 
them ?) as “May Grace descend upon 
us,” “ Be fruitful and multiply,’ “ The 
more the merrier ’’—surely an odd method 
of reconciling even an up-to-date young 
woman to the prospect of matrimony. 
Fortunately, Grace possesses a sense of 
humour and a healthy nature, and, 
having sufficiently snubbed her suitor, in 
the end relents. 

Mr. Loraine has a part after his own 
heart in the mercurial- tempered Miles, 
and rushes through the love-scenes with 
characteristic energy ; while Miss Mabel 
Love, the Grace of the occasion, whose 
temperature is supposed to lend the 
comedy its title, has come back to 
London a finished actress. 
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A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


A Complete Explanatory Glossary to the Plays and Poems. With Definitions and Illustrative 
Quotations. By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A. LL.B. 9s. net. 

“In looking through Mr. Cunliffe’s book we have met much that shows how careful and thorough 
his survey has been. Mr. Cunliffe’s book should give pleasure to all Shakespeareans.”—Atheneum. 

‘* We have pleasure in advising our readers to add this Dictionary to their Shakespearean books of 
reference.” —Saturday Review. 

‘*Mr. Cunliffe has made a fresh and systematic examination of the Shakespeare canon, with a view 
to present and define concisely the constituents of that language in so far as they have passed from our 
modern speech. Students who wish to read Shakespeare with understanding should have this scholarly 
and handy lexicon at their elbow.” —Hducational Times. 

** A thorough piece of work.”—Journal of Education. 

‘‘Mr. Cunliffe’s discretion, judgment, and scholarship emerge scathless, and his volume, which 
shows all the marks of scrupulous care and enthusiastic devotion, should be in the hands of all Shake- 
speare experts.”—Literary World. 

‘*Should be a distinct and permanent contribution to Shakespearean text-books.”—Oxtlook. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, 
and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. With Maps, Time-charts, 
and Full Index. 6s. In two parts 3s. 6d. each. Part I. to 1603. Part II. since 1603. 


LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 


‘*This book is a godsend. We have rarely come across a book which so well supplies a definite 
want. All students of history should at once procure it.”—Cambridge Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.(Camb.) Hon. Litt.D.(Dublin), Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Melbourne. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This, the best and in some respects the only book on the subject......fills a gap that has existed 
ever since the study began to be taken seriously in England.”—Cambridge Review. 

‘* A very comprehensive treatise amply sufficient for its elementary and general purposes, compe- 
tent in point of knowledge, concise and lucid in presentation, and plain in style. It ought to be welcome 
to the general reader with literary interests as well as to professed students.” —Hducational Times. 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


FROM THE CALL OF ABRAHAM TO THE DEATH OF NEHEMIAH. 


By the REV. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., Headmaster of Plymouth College. Richly Illustrated 
with Plates, and other Illustrations from Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian sources, Plans, 
and Coloured Maps. 5s. In two parts, 3s. each. Part I. From the Call of Abraham to Solomon. 
Part If. From the Disruption to the Death of Nehemiah. 


** This volume is full of valuable matter.” —Spectator. 


THE EMPIRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
TO THE FALL OF ROME 


By M. BRAMSTON, 8.Th. 
logical Subjects. 3s. 6d. 


‘** Accomplished with amazing success.” —Scotsman. 


GEOGRAPHY-Structural, Physical, Comparative 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. With a 
series of specially constructed Coloured Maps, and Sketch Maps, Plans, and Illustrations in 
Black-and-White. 6s. net. 


‘* We have seen no better book on structural geography.” — Westminster Gazette. 


Fully illustrated from Photographs and Drawings of Archeo- 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
OF ALTERNATING CURRENT 
DYNAMO DESIGN 


By A. G. ELLIS, A.C.G.I1. A.M.LE.E. 
A.Am.1L.E.E. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
** We have carefully read the book, and recommend it to 


our readers as a most reliable up-to-date, and satisfactory 
treatise.” —Electricity. 

“ Designers and students will find in this text-book a 
practical treatise, complete with tables and other data, 
which will enable them to develop efficient designs of both 
large and small dimensions.”—Practical Engineer. 


HEAT—and the Principles 


of Thermodynamics 


By CHARLES H. DRAPER, B.A. D.Sc. 
New Edition, Remodelled and Enlarged. 
58. net. 

Dr. Draper's ‘Heat and the Principles of Thesmetns 
namics,’ so well and favourably known, has been entirely 
remodelled in this edition, and the whole book has 
been brought up-to-date in the light of recent scientific 
developments and of present-day laboratory practice. 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC. F.C.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in the 
Technical College, Glasgow. New and En- 
larged Edition. 5s. net. 

“ As a guide to all that pertains to the utilization of fuel 
and to the best known methods of testing the value of the 
different materials this work may safely be recommended. 
The author has the faculty of imparting knowledge in clear 
and forcible terms, and the diagrams are intelligible and 
well drawn.” —T'imes. 


THE MINOR EDUCATIONAL 
WRITINGS OF 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


Selected and Translated by WILLIAM BOYD, 
D.Phil. M.A. B.Sc., Leeturer on Education in 
Glasgow University. 1s. 6d. net. 
“The selection is judicious, and the translation is 
excellent. We freely commend this neat volume.” 
Educational Times. 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
HERBART: A Study 


By A. M. WILLIAMS, M.A. Principal of 
the Glasgow Provincial Training College. 
le. net. 

“A short summary of Pestorts ah hy and its reJa- 
tion to his views on the theory an ice of education. 
As asummary of his psychology, metaphysics, and pedagogy, 
this little volume serves its purpose admirably.” 

Atheneum. 


STEAMSHIP NAVIGATION 


By H. T. ARNOLD. Upper Nautical School, 
Royal Hospital School, Greenwich. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
This Handbook of Navigation will be found suitable for 
navigation classes in schools, colleges, and training ships 
and for helping the man who has to study by himself. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, E.C. Glasgow and Bombay. 
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15. The Science of the Stars 


By M. C. Stopes, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. 
By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 
- By Prof. J. B. Cohen, B.Sc. F.R.S. 
- By Norman R. Campbell, M.A. 


_{ By E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich 


26. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of Change By H. Wildon Carr 


32. Roman Catholicism - : : 


39. Mary Queen of Scots 


47. Women’s Suffrage—a § 
Great Movement 


51. Shakespeare 


_ | By H. B. Coxon. 
| Benson 


By Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. 


Preface, Mgr. R. H. 


Short ‘History of a a } By M. G. Fawcett, LL.D. 


By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 


53. Pure Gold—a Choice of Lyric and Sonnets By H. C. O'Neill 


5 
57. Dante - 


A further Twelve Volumes will be issued in April. 


By A. G. Ferrers Howell 


Prospectus giving 


List of First SIXTY Volumes may he had from any ] Bookseller. 





London: > C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long ‘Aos. WC; and Edinburgh. 











NOW READY FOR MARCH. ls. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Contents. 


STANLEY A. COOK, M.A., Cambridge. 
THE . ear easrine PAPYRI “AND THE OLD TESTA- 


= Prey LEWIS, LL.D. D.D. Litt. 
CHIKAR AND THE ELRYWANTINE PAPYRL 
The Rev. G. MARGOLIOUTH, 
THE cases S oHRistia NS OF DAMASCUS. 





The Rev. Prof. JOHN moog ‘PD. —a 
— NALITY AnD GRAC 





The ig Prof. DAWSON WALKER, M.A. D.D. 
PRESENT DAY CRITICISM. 


The Rev. NEWTON H. MARSHALL, D.D 
THE ATONEMENT IN ae oo -_ 


Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.0.L. LL.D 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL Pin TERMS OF THE 


*.* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann.; United States and Canada, §3. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 














CORNHILL 


For M4ROH. Prive Une Shilling. 
NOW READY. Contents. 


BLINDS DOWN. Book II. Chaps. VL-VIII. 
Ry Horace Annesley Vachell. 


HENRY | LABOUCHERE. By the Right Hon. 
J MIA f. - 
7 a M TAD, 1 pTaements rom an Unpub 


THE BIRDS OF THE CLOSE. By Canon 
Vaughan. 


THE ROOM OF THE RING. By Richard Bagot. 
THE IT! TEMPLES OF THE HILLS. By W. H. 


THE, D DARWEESHES OF DAMASCUS, I. 
By ow 
OUR QUICKSAND YEARS. By Richard Curle. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Sir Henry Lucy. 
THE .ZBIP OF LIFE. Book L Chap. VIIL— 
Il. Chap.I. By Agnes and Kgerton Castle. 


eaten SMITH ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





MR. NASH’S NEW f 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Early Court of 
Queen Victoria. 


By CLARE JERROLD. 
With 17 Portraits. 


15s. net. 


Some a 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Second Edition. 5s. net. 


‘* A delightful book, a winning book, a wise 
book.” — Times. 





NEW 6/- FICTION. 





Ready on Thursday. 
“RITA'S” POWERFUL NEW NOVEL 


GRIM 
JUSTICE. 


By “ RITA.” 


Second Edition Now Ready of 


THE TOWN OF CROOKED 
WAYS. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER. 


‘The most forceful, virile, and best con- 
structed of Mr. Fletcher’s books.” 


Yorkshire Post. 





SCARLET AND BLUE 
By CuaRLes Hewson 
(A Hunting Novel). 
THE VAGRANT 
SECOND FIDDLE 
By the Hon. Mrs. AgrHuR HENNIKER 


ETERNAL GLORY 


THE MYSTERY OF NINE 
By WILLIAM LE QuEUXx 


THE MAN WHO STROKED CATS 
basi Morey Roserts 


By Coterre WILLY 


By Cariton Dawe 


Ready on Thursday. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.’ 


INITIALS ONLY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 





Send to Publisher ye anal Spring seneiieal 
ment List. Post free and gratis. 





AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND LIBRARIES. 
EVELEIGH NASH, Publisher, London. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW FICTION. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
FOR THE QUEEN. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


‘*His inimitable versatility of literary expression in works of this description go far towards enhancing the exciting nature of the plot, 
which is always one that can be relied upon to keep the interest well sustained.”—Financial Times. 


GOD AND MAMMON. (3s. 6d.) Joseph Hocking. 


A powerful novel of enthralling interest, ‘God and Mammon’ is sure to be widely read, and much talked about. 


THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss, 


‘* Mr. Bindloss may be relied upon for a good, breezy, wholesome story, containing strenuous endeavour, adventure, womanhood—sweet and 
true: manhood—muscular, chivalrous.” —Atheneum. : 


PRINCESS KATHARINE. Katharine Tynan. 


**The picture of the mother is both just and gentle, and the Irish background is delightful. One seems actually to feel the soft dampness 
and greenness of the country.”-—<Atheneum. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RAVENSPURS. Fred M. White. 


** Woven with Mr. White’s well-known ingenuity and skill, the book excites the attention at the turn of every page, and not until the last 
line has been read is the reader disposed to lay it aside.” —Scotsman. 


CHRISTINA. L. G. Moberly. 


** Miss Moberly’s story has plenty of incident and is a very excellent and wholesome play.”—Morning Post. 


IN. LOVE’S LAND. Effie A. Rowlands. 


‘* From the start the reader’s attention is held with a steady grip, and few can forego the pleasure of knowing how it all ends and reading 
on to the last page.”—Jrish Independent. 


THE TRIANGLE. Marie Connor Leighton. 


‘*** The Triangle’ shows this writer at her best. The plot is wonderful in its ingenuity, even for her, mistress as she is of such intricacies.” 
— Sportsman. 


A BLIND LEAD. Lawrence L. Lynch. 


A fine detective story by the author of ‘Shadowed by Three,’ and other novels, of which more than two million copies have been sold. 


C. G. D. Roberts’ Nature Books. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully illustrated, 6s. each. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 


** Rarely does a book on natural history subjects possess so singular a charm as that which distinguishes Charles G. D. Roberts’ book. ‘This 
will prove an ideal gift book.” —Daily Mail. 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 


‘* There are few writers who could hold a reader’s attention with a story of a squirrel, a weasel, and a hawk, but Mr. Roberts’ methods are 
perfectly fascinating.” —Bystander. 


KINGS IN EXILE. 


‘*Mr. Roberts is well and honourably known for his stories of animal life, but we can promise his admirers that, greedily as they may 
have devoured ‘ The House in the Water,’ their eyes will, if possible, be still more firmly riveted to the page when they get into the thick oi 
this fine book, with its most helpful illustrations.”—Hvening Standard. 


NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN. 


‘* These sketches of wild ‘animals are a delight. There is a wholesome elemental tang in the blunt, clean words, and the smell of fresh earth 
and the crisp rustle of forest leaves seem to come to one’s senses.” — World. 


MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD. 


“*Charles G. D. Roberts is one of the cleverest depicters of animal life; he has a charming style of his own and it is only the union of 
intense love for nature and the keenest perception united with a vivid imagination that make the scenes and incidents he describes staud 
up as vividly as reality before the reader’s mind.” 











| THE 
| MARCH W | N D S O R CONTAINS 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. | FRED M. WHITE. 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS. G. B. LANCASTER. 
MARY GAUNT, and others. 


BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 


PRESTON ART GALLERY. 


With Coloured Plate. LONGFELLOW’S “PRISCILLA,” by LASLETT POTT. 


THE SUBMARINE. Remarkable Illustrations. 


MANY GOOD STORIES. FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
_ ~—— 


Biitorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR —Advert'sements and Business Letters to" THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Pream’s Buildings, Ohancery Lave, E.C. 
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